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A MEDITATION FOR THE NEW YEAR 


“Life 
Is So Livable” 


“Let thy love dawn on us undimmed, that all our life 
we may be glad and sing.” (Psalm 90:14, Moffatt) 


I CAME to pass, on a certain day near the turning of the 
year, that two angels were standing near the Throne, 
hard by the many golden bowls full of incense, which are 
the prayers of the saints. One of these angels had long 
been a watcher by the rising incense, and he knew well 
the life of man. But the other angel had but newly come 
from other parts of the Lord’s dominions, and he knew 
little of the ways of earth and of man. 

And as they watched, behold, there arose from one of 
the golden bowls this prayer: “I thank thee, Lord, that life 
is-so livable.” 

And each angel smiled, but not for the same reason. 
Then said the angel newly come to the watcher of old time: 

“Knowest thou who made this prayer?” 

“I do,” answered the watcher of ancient days. “He is 
a young man, and strong, and God has hedged him about 
with good on every side. He enjoys youth and health and 
many friends, and leisure to do that which his heart desires, 
and it is well that he thus offers thanks to God.” 

Then said the angel from the farther spaces: “From what 
I have learned of life upon that small, spinning earth, life 
is indeed livable for a little space. I have heard that for 
one with the blood of youth in his veins, it is a joy even 
to be alive. For the morning of his days this prayer is 
good. Yet from what little I have learned, I fear me that 
if this young man have any memory of past things, this 
prayer will one day rise up in his mind to mock him. As 
his world weaves its long spiral round the ever-moving 
sun and what men call age comes upon them, so it will 
upon this man, too. As sorrow is the lot of all within the 
circle of that red and dying star, so grief will come to his 
dwelling as to every child of man. It is well that now he 
finds his life so livable, for not in other years can he say 
these words with truth. When God has removed the hedges 
that now compass him about with comfort, when his 
friends have forsaken him not once nor twice, when he 


From Candles on the Glacier, by Kenneth Joseph Foreman. Copyright, 1956, by Outlook Publishers. Published by Association Press. 
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looks back in weariness upon the years the locusts hav 
eaten, when his hope is frustrated and his dream forgotten 
when the long years have had their way with him and k 
has grown to be acquainted with grief, what then will k 
say when he turns his face to God?” 

“Nay,” said the angel who had stood long by the Throne 
“Long have I pondered the ways of God with men, 
I have seen. that for those who walk in his ways, life i 
livable all their days upon earth. Some hope of this maj 
may be frustrate; but if above all earthly goals his hop 
is in God, yet is he saved by hope, and he shall kno 
that life is always livable. When toil and the turning of 
years shall have changed his present strength into wear 
hess and torpor, he shall discover that as his days, so shal 
his strength ever be. When life on earth cannot be 
at his own terms and he must accept life on terms he woul 
not have chosen, when his head must bow to wills not hi 
own and others shall gird him and lead him where 
would not go, he shall find that in yielding to his Father! 
will, life is livable always.” 

“It is true,” said the angel from other worlds. “But! 
have heard also that on that planet all things have an ent 
and that to every living thing there, death comes at lat 
How, then, shall he say, when death lays a finger on hii 
beating heart, that life is still livable?” 

“Death,” said the angel whose care is this world, “death 
for those who have been the friends of God, is but the 
opener of a door beyond which there is light. What thé 
young man’s prayer means now is good, but it is only suet 
good as those may know who have tasted but the firs 
of life. In that day when his body serves him no longe 
and death comes at the Lord’s will to speed him on his 
journey far and high, in the fading of earth’s last light 
he shall see the rising of heaven’s dawn. Then shall he 
know, as now no man upon that planet knows, that lif 
with God is forever livable. He shall know the inner meat 
ing of the prayer of his youth, even the word which wajf o 
spoken by one of God’s own siggers, that they who at 
satisfied in the morning with God's loving kindness rejoict 
and are glad all their days.” 
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edestination 


The article on predestination [“Pre- 
stination Versus Do-It-Yourself,” by 
rorge E. Sweazey, P.L., November 24, 
956] skillfully negotiates the curves of 
sychology, rapids of philosophy, mire 
f logic, and paradoxes of theology. It is 
e of the most thoughtful articles re- 
ntly published in P.L. 
However, the author attempts to an- 
er one question too easily. He says he 
ves in America because “God picked 
be. It was grace. . . .” Is it that sim- 
le? Can this question be answered with 
ality? Although we may say it hum- 
y and gratefully, if we say, “God 
icked us,” we immediately hear other 
embers of the race asking, “And why 
ot us, too?” 
This does not mean that God isn’t 
ee to elect people to cultural and eco- 
mic advantages. The question is, does 
¢?? The Bible and history seem to indi- 
pte that men of God’s choosing suf- 
red hunger, shipwreck, imprisonment, 
cifixion, and flames. To equate good 
tune with God’s election would seem 
»make him God of the privileged (al- 
hough this is not the spirit or intent 
the author). . . . Candidly confess- 
ghe does not deserve the “good for- 
ine,” Mr. Sweazey nevertheless credits 
ol with elective action in his favor— 
od picked me.” 
Are there no human acts in the back- 
round which might be relevant? For 
ample, many people are in America 
hay because their great-great-great- 
andfathers were English prisoners 
ho were deported to the colonies. 
“Grace” like “virus” can cover many 
mknowns. Perhaps “luck” isn’t too bad 
word after all, and it does less injus- 
t@ to God’s love for all his children. 
le “why” in this instance is but one of 
any that cannot be so neatly answered. 
—KENNETH E. NELSON 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Douglas, Arizona 


.. » Dr, Sweazey has given the tra- 
tional Christian resolution of the para- 
x of God’s omnipotence versus man’s 
t will. God is indeed omnipotent; but 
has voluntarily limited his omnipo- 
e in order to create man, a being 
ith free will. There remains, however, 
paradox of omniscience: If God 
wws before a particular man is born 
wether that man is to be saved, isn’t 
man’s fate predestined? 
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Here the difficulty lies in the inappro- 
priate use of the word before. The cru- 
cial point is that while human beings 
live in time, God lives in eternity. With 
him there is no before and after. We live 
from instant to instant, but he lives in 
all instants at once. “Before Abraham 
was, I am.” We cannot apply our human 
concept of time to God’s knowledge. He 
sees the whole of time at once; but it 
does not follow that we can say, “He 
knew yesterday what we will do tomor- 
row.” God has no yesterdays and no to- 
morrows, no “did know” and no “will 
do.” Free will presupposes the idea of 
time, and we who live in time may have 
free will without in any way limiting 
the transcendence of God. He is omnisci- 
ent because he lives in another dimen- 
sion—the dimension of eternity. 

This interpretation of God’s omnis- 
cience . . . seems to me to provide an 
entirely satisfactory resolution of the 
paradox of predestination versus free 
will. 

—SAMUEL P. MorRGAN 
Morristown, New Jersey 


‘Actors and Their Behavior’ 


« I have just read J. C. Wynn’s article 
“Actors and Their Behavior” in the No- 
vember 24 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
I was particularly interested, since I have 
for several years boycotted films of sev- 
eral notorious Hollywood characters even 
though I was sure that the said charac- 
ters were performing artistically. I rea- 
lize that if I confined my movie or 
theater experiences to those which are 
performed by saintly people, I would 
never see a movie or go to a play. But— 
and here is a point I feel Mr. Wynn over- 
looked—why should I contribute to the 
support of [notorious actors and ac- 
tresses] by paying an admission to see 
them? A portion of this will eventually 
drop into their pockets. I can listen to 
a Wagner opera or admire a Toulouse- 
Lautrec painting without in any way 
contributing to the support of the art- 
ists. The difference is a fine one perhaps, 
but nevertheless very real. 

So I shall continue to withhold my 
financial support from those who flaunt 
their immorality, and I shall continue to 
listen to and appreciate the music of a 
Chopin, whom I can personally neither 
help nor harm. 


—RICHARD V. JAYNEs, M.D. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Presbyterian college 
graduates serve 
the mint of man 





WILLIAM L. SHIRER, internationally known 
war correspondent and author of “Berlin 
Diary,” is a graduate of Presbyterian-re- 
lated Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
For many years his incisive reports have 
kept men and women everywhere in- 
formed on world events. 


At home in New York, William Shirer, as 
a Presbyterian, speaks frequently before 
church groups of all denominations — 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish. 


Coe College meant more to ‘him than 
just wholesome education. His college 
experience stimulated him to continue 
his studies right up to the moment, in 
America, Europe and Asia. This, to him, 
was Coe’s most priceless gift. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
is lending ever-increasing support to its 
41 colleges. But it alone cannot meet 
their total needs. Support by individual 
Presbyterians is also necessary. 


If you, as an individual, would like to dis- 
cuss a gift or a bequest to a church-related 
college, please send in this coupon. 


Board of 
Christian Education 


Li \ Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





I am interested in helping Presbyterian col- 
leges serve the Church. Please send me in- 
formation about colleges near my home. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 

















And they compel one Simon a Cyren- 
ian, who passed by, coming out of the 
country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, to bear his cross. (Mark 15:21) 


| ae MEN have made such a dramatic 
entrance and exit upon the scene of 
Scripture as Simon of Cyrene. A rich 
merchant, a proud Jew, he had come to 
the Feast of the Passover, and thus 
realized the fond dream of every Jew 
of the Dispersion. Walking the hallowed 
streets of the Holy City, in the cool of 
the morning before the Sabbath, he is 
caught up in a motley crowd, some 
weeping, some jeering. Roman spears 
glisten in the sunlight. Standing aside to 
permit the mob to pass by, his heart is 
strangely moved by the sight of a young 
Peasant bearing upon his shoulder a 
roughhewn wooden beam. The Man is 
being led to crucifixion. Blood, dry and 
dark, streaks his forehead where the 
cruel, vicious spikes of a thorn garland 
had been crushed. The marks of flogging 
stain his white seamless Passover robe. 
At the feet of Simon, the Galilean stum- 
bles, labors to rise again, then falls down 
upon his knees. A spear prods him, but 
it is obvious even to the Roman guard 
that the Man can move not one step 
further. The Roman centurion despair- 
ingly looks around him. The crowd, 
reading his eyes, tries to scamper away. 

“You there!” shouts the centurion, 
pointing his spear at Simon. “You with 
the white turban. Pick up that cross and 
stop gaping!” 

Realizing slowly what the order 
means, Simon tries to escape, but the 
iron grip of the Roman guard is upon 
him; and he is hurtled to the ground 
beside the overburdened prisoner. 

The Gospel relates nothing of the 
strange journey of Simon bearing the 
wooden beam upon one shoulder, and 
his arm assisting the Prisoner up the 
winding alley toward the city gate. 

Did this strange pair, thrown together 
at the brink of death, speak to one an- 
other? Did Simon, once relieved of his 
burden, flee from the horror of the gal- 
low’s contamination? Or, with the oth- 
ers, did he stay to see the dark end, the 
most cruel of all kinds of public execu- 
tion, hearing from dying lips, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what 
they do”? 


MEDITATION by George M. Docherty 


Simon of Cyrene 

































TH 
Wil 
fall 
Mark does tell us that Simon - 
the father of Alexander and Rufus, oj ™ 
viously two well-known figures in tg” 
church of the day. Paul, in his lettey 
to the Romans, sends an affection Pre: 
greeting to Rufus and his mother who Col 
the apostle calls his own mother, tw dur 
no doubt because she had cared for hig - 
like ker own son. It would appear th 
Simon and his family were now in Rom r 
How might this have happened? 15 
Simon never forgot his journey wih he 
Jesus. Perhaps sleepless nights wer “h 
filled with the agony of guilt—he hal dh 
assisted in the death of a Man of Gol The 
He could not return home to Cyrex sie 
with such a burden of sin upon his con dud 
science. He may have sought peace i Joh 
the sacrifice of the Temple, but fin 
was none there. Wandering the city d me 
after day, he may have found himself = 
among a group of people, outside othe 
house upon whose balcony a speakefl yo, 
was making an impassioned appeal. lif p,, 
was the time of Pentecost. Peter dida 
claiming that God’s spirit had com .,., 
upon his people. “Repent ye, and bel thon 
lieve the gospel” was the Galilean’s oyf§ pyty 
With others who went forward in wif jb 
sponse to Peter’s call was Simon. As th poo, 
baptising water poured over his heal ¢ ,, 
he found his peace, God’s peace. Hilf gnd 





sins, which had been as scarlet, wer 
now white as wool. His hands 
clean. By the grace of God, this symb 
of horror—the cross—became the b 
of redemption. 
Tradition tells us that Simon retu 
to Cyrene with Mark to found a Cin 
tian community. What a testi 
Simon must have made. “My friends, 
carried His cross; yet to me, even to me 
the word of forgiveness was spoken.” 


* 

O God, whose only-begotten Son 
lowed the way of faith and duty eve 
to the crown of thorns and the crs 
Give us grace that we may learn 
harder lessons of our faith, And so end 
us with power from on high that, taking 
up our cross, ‘and following our Saviol 
in his patience and humility, we ™ 
enter into the fellowship of his sulle 
ings, and come at last to dwell with hi 
in his eternal Kingdom; through Jes 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—from The Book of Common Worth 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER finds Irene and David 
Willis taking advantage of a mild, late- 
fall day to study out-of-doors on the 
campus of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey. Dave is a 
senior, and Irene is studying for a mas- 
ters degree in sacred music. The young 
Presbyterians (Dave is from Sterling, 
Colorado; Irene from Toledo, Ohio) met 
during undergraduate days at North- 
western University. 
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David Willis is one of approximately 
1500 Presbyterian U.S.A. seminarians 
who are now enrolled in nine church- 
related schools for ministers and sever- 
al leading interdenominational schools. 
The current Presbyterian U.S.A. enroll- 
ment figures for ministerial students in- 
dude: Bloomfield, 21; Dubuque, 92; 
Johnson C. Smith, 14; Lincoln, 10; 
Louisville, 90; McCormick, 214; Prince- 
ton, 352; San Francisco, 279; and West- 
Hem, 109. Presbyterian enrollment at 
other schools includes: Union, New 
York, 92: Yale, 63; and Harvard, 26. 
For a closer look at some of these can- 
didates, their backgrounds, and the 
‘sometimes unusual events which lead 
them to the ministry, see Who Are Our 
‘Future Ministers? page 8. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Marcus J. Priester of the 
‘Board of Christian Education for use 
of many facts from a just-completed 
study on ministerial candidates. 
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Two years ago 
this month, the 
editors took a look 
at the various jobs 
an ordained min- 
ister does in serv- 
ing the church. 
One of our subjects was the Rever- 
ed H. B. Sissel, whom we fitted into 
the category of “Board Secretary.” On 
page 6, Ben Sissel, associate secretary 
of the church’s Department of Social 
Education and Action, reports on a kind 
dramatic church work that can’t be 
fitted into any category. 
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Mary Jane Thompson (better known 
% Janey) is author of the lively Junior 
Year Abroad, page 15. She is on leave 
fom the College of Wooster. Her father 
8 Dr. William C. Thompson, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Duquesne, 


Pennsylvania. 
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SEGREGATION 


A Presbyterian minister and his colleagues confrc 


In May, 1955, the U.S. Supreme Court made it unmistak- 
ably clear that compulsory racial segregation in American 
public schools is unconstitutional. In August, 1955, a group 
of eleven Negro citizens (one of whom was a Presbyterian 
minister) in Sumter, South Carolina, sought to bring about 
local compliance with that decision. By so doing they set 
off a chain of events that was to involve them and many 
others in economic reprisals and court litigation. 

In communities where local school authorities have re- 
garded the Supreme Court decisions as unequivocably the 
law of the land and have moved resolutely toward com- 
pliance, entire school systems have been desegregated 
smoothly and without serious incident. This has been the 
consistent pattern in such Southern border cities as Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Baltimore, Maryland; Louisville, Kentucky; 
St. Louis, Missouri; and other communities with previously 
segregated schools. But in places where school officials 
have left the initiative up to someone else, and have either 
taken no position or have actually voiced opposition to 
compliance with the law, private groups have had to rely 
on courts and petitions to seek such compliance. In such 
places, their efforts have frequently been opposed through 
various means by other private groups, usually calling them- 
selves by such names as White Citizens Councils or Com- 
mittees. Economic pressure and reprisal have been the most 
effective means of this opposition. 


“Good” relations 

Sumter, South Carolina, is such a community—a thriving, 
Southern, county-seat town of 35,000 not far from the 
state capital in Columbia. It is a residential city of churches, 
schools, and businesses, a majority used exclusively by 
whites, a substantial minority by Negroes. Near-by is a 
U.S. Air Force base, completely integrated. But in Sumter, 
as in many Northern and most Southern communities, life 
for Negroes and whites is rigidly segregated in almost all 
its aspects. As long as Negroes accept these patterns docilely 
without challenging them (or, as the saying goes, “know 
their place”), relationships between the races are generally 
regarded by the white citizens as “good” or “harmonious.” 


6 


Relationships in Sumter had been “good” for many yes 

But a year ago last August the eleven-man executi 
committee of the Sumter branch of the National Associatio 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) cia 
lated petitions requesting “nondiscriminatory” reorganiz 
tion of the two county school districts. Presbyterian paste 
James Herbert Nelson was one of four ministers on th 
executive committee. Some 123 persons, all Negroes, sig 


-the petitions, which were then filed with the two scho 


boards of Sumter County. 

Almost immediately the content of these petitions 
the names of those who had signed them were released a 
published in the local newspaper, the Sumter Daily It 
Shortly thereafter, one by one and two by two, the signe 
began to request that their names be withdrawn from th 
petitions. Personal conversations with three of these peopl 
indicated rather clearly why. 


The fate of a petitioner 

One, Robert Thomas, was summoned the day after hi 
name appeared in public to the manager’s office of t 
furniture factory in which he had worked for over a deca 
He was summarily fired on the spot. Another, 
Walker, a farmer who was behind on the pay 
of his farm mortgage because of a poor crop that yed 
went to ask for an extension of time. In the past such « 
tensions had been readily granted during bad years becavs 
it was known that at the next good crop harvest he w 
pay up. This time, however, his name had just been pw! 
lished as a signer of the petition. He was asked if th 
were true, and replied that both he and his wife had signe 
He was then told in effect, “People used to like you arow 
here. Now they don’t. You better get your name off t 
petition.” Mr. Walker requested fhe school board’s atto 
to remove both his name and that of his wife. 

Another farmer, reacting under thinly veiled (thoug 
vague and probably unrealistic) threats, brought his fami! 
into town to live and commuted daily back and forth* 
work his farm. Uneducated and unable to evaluate # 
hostility that he saw around him, he asked that his 
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in Sumter, South Carolina 


the intricacies of anti-integration strategy in the South 


be removed out of anxiety for himself and his family. 
Others reported similar reprisals and threats. 

The attorney regularly retained by the school board 
is Shepard K. Nash, a churchman and leader in the white 
community. During the early period when Negroes in large 
numbers were withdrawing their names from the petitions, 
me of them named Roland E. Blanding went to the office 
of Attorney Nash to make a similar request. As reported 
by Nash in court later, Blanding arrived at the attorney’s 
dice to find that Nash had momentarily stepped outside. 
Blanding then sat down and wrote out a statement request- 
ing the withdrawal of his name because, as he said, the 
petition he had signed “did not request integration of the 
two races. . . .” Nash, it was alleged, returned to his 
ofice just in time to hear Blanding reading his statement 


@ tloud and then to witness his signing of it. 
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Blanding’s statement of his requested withdrawal of his 
signature and the stated reason for his request were then 
published by the local press. 

The next move was a response by the executive com- 
mittee, which had initiated the petitions. Believing that 
Blanding’s reasons for asking the removal of his name were 
imilar to those of the others, the executive committee 
wrote a letter which was also published in the Sumter Daily 
ltem. The letter said that Blanding had indeed signed the 
original petition with full knowledge of its content. In 
fact, “he not only signed after reading the petition, but on 
one occasion directed others how to sign. . . . Either he 
isdouble-talking or the officials who released his statements 
tothe press are wording these retractions to fit the Citizens 
Committees.” 

Whereupon Attorney Nash, who had released Blanding’s 
statement, filed suit for $120,000 and costs against each 


mand all of the Sumter County NAACP executive committee 


for “actual and punitive damages” to his (Nash’s) integrity 
%an attorney and to his law practice. He charged that 
the letter written by the executive committee “plainly and 
ilsely” implied that he had willfully induced Blanding to 
take untrue statements of fact, with the motive of serving 
he purposes of the Citizens Committee. 
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The eleven defendants immediately appealed through 
their counsel to the State Supreme Court on what is tech- 
nically known as a demurrer. They argued that the alle- 
gations of the plaintiff (Nash) did not constitute just cause 
for legal action, even if they could be proved. The State 
Supreme Court ruled against the demurrer and referred the 
case back to the County Court of Common Pleas in Sumter. 

The second phase of the trial opened in Sumter County 
Court on October 4, 1956, before an all-white jury. The 
outlook did not appear to the defendants to be optimistic. 
Since no constitutional issue or federal statute was legally at 
stake, it was impossible for the case ever to get before any 
federal court, including the U.S. Supreme Court. The de- 
fendants believed that many of the members of their jury were 
either members of the White Citizens Council or men who 
were deeply in sympathy with the purpose of the Council, 
which has been publicly stated many times to be the main- 
taining of the segregation of the races at almost any cost. 


. Arguments of the defense 

The defense attorneys argued the case brilliantly, seek- 
ing to prove that Nash had suffered damage neither to his 
reputation nor his practice. (Since the allegedly damaging 
letter was published, he had received two appointments as 
a special judge, had been honored by South Carolina voters 
by being nominated as one of the eight independent elec- 
tors, and had received from the witness stand a statement 
from one of his own witnesses under cross examination 
to the effect that his good opinion of Nash had not been 
altered by the defendants’ letter.) The defense also tried 
to prove that Blanding’s letter could have been released 
by others and that the defendants had no reason to believe 
that Nash could be thought of as the target of their letter. 
Finally, the defense argued that the essential issue at stake 
was a matter of public controversy and was therefore “priv- 
ileged,” i.e., since the matter of segregation was being 
discussed pro and con publicly throughout the state, state- 
ments made in the heat of argument were qualifiedly im- 
mune from legal complaint. 


Believing that the outcome of — (Continued on page 33) 
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fluential, but every man chooses the vocation only after he 
is convinced that it is God’s will for him. Observing Semi- 
nary Sunday, January 13, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE presents 


a summary of a recent survey of ministerial candi- 


The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
needs more ministers. At last count we 
had 8,603 congregations, about 6,000 
pastors. We now ordain between 375 
and 400 new ministers each year. We 
lose between 325 and 375 pastors an- 
nually through death, retirement, and 
withdrawal. To fill these vacancies; to 
provide pastors for new churches; to 
serve college campuses, the armed 
forces, and other special ministries, the 
church must ordain, throughout the next 
decade, between 500 and 600 ministers 
every year. 

Recently the Department of Voca- 
tion of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion conducted a survey which reveals 
many facts about the young men now 
being prepared for the ministry and 
about the way they selected this occu- 
pation. 

Of the 888 candidates questioned, 
683 were already in seminary. Fifty-one 
per cent of the 888 were married. Eight- 
een per cent were thirty years of age or 
older; almost all of these were married, 
with families of one to five children. 

The church’s future ministers are 
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drawn from every part of the nation and 
from countries overseas. But there is a 
relationship between Presbyterian 
strength in a given area and the number 
of candidates it provides; the Midwest, 
Middle Atlantic, and Pacific Coast states 
are particularly well represented. A ma- 
jority of the students come from families 
well rooted in their communities and 
belong to churches in the places where 
they were born. An exception is the Pa- 
cific Coast; the recent westward migra- 
tion has resulted in a large number of 
candidates who belong to West Coast 
churches but who were born in other 
areas. 

The survey also suggests that it is to 
families active in their congregations 
that we can look for our future ministers. 
Among the 888 candidates, forty are 
ministers’ sons. Ruling elders among 
the families of the 888 include 127 
fathers, nine mothers, and one sister. 
Seventeen candidates are sons of clerks 
of session; one has a sister who has filled 
that office. Candidates’ families include 
ninety-four deacons, eighty-one trustees, 
ten treasurers, and thirty holders of po- 




















sitions in church music. 

The pivotal place of the Christian 
congregation in the nurture of futur 
ministers is further supported by the 
candidates’ own accounts of their spit 
itual growth. Fifty-five per cent of them 
joined the church before age thirteen. 

Two thirds of them reported that the 
thought of full-time church employment 
first came to them from participation is 
the work of their congregations o 
through the personal influence of a 
churchman, usually their pastor. Twenty 
per cent were drawn toward the minis 
try by their growing understanding of 
the mission of the church in the world. 
As it was within the activity of the cor 
gregations that this realization was 
gained, the conclusion emerges that 8 
per cent of the candidates owe their dis 
covery of their life work to their associ 
tion with their-churches. 

According to the study, no other ac 
tivity has done so much for candidates 
during formative years as Westminste! 
Fellowship. Of the 888, 159 have beet 
WF presidents; more than a hundred 
others held other offices. 
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A high percentage of our future pas- 
tors are from the large middle class. 
Fathers of almost 80 per cent are pro- 
fessional men, skilled craftsmen, or 
owners of businesses. 

Fewer than 20 per cent of the candi- 
dates selected the ministry as their ini- 
tial vocational choice; among earlier 
ambitions most frequently mentioned 
were science, teaching, law, music, and 
farming. Those questioned thoroughly 
endorsed the Presbyterian conviction 
that the one valid motivation for enter- 
ing the ministry is the call of God. The 
questionnaires revealed their quest for 
certitude that God had indeed called 
them. Over 95 per cent stated that the 
growth of this had_ been 
gradual rather than sudden. Only two 
of the 888 reported that for them the call 
was unmistakable from the first. For 
most, it was wise counseling, prayer, 
and reflection which finally brought as- 
surance that it was not merely their own 
inclination, but the will of God which 
hd brought them to prepare for the 
ministry. 

The farflung scope of the church's 


conviction 
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service to today’s world is vividly illus- 
trated by the variety of jobs which min- 
isterial candidates are contemplating. 
In answer to the question “In what form 
of service in the church have you pic- 
tured yourself being most effectively 
and happily engaged?” over a hundred 
positions were named. Fifteen types of 
pastorates were mentioned, and eleven 
church positions other than that of the 
preaching pastor. Sixteen different mis- 
sionary occupations and fourteen posi- 
tions in administrative work were cited, 
as well as a dozen special fields such as 
religious drama, audio-visuals, evangel- 
ism, prison work, and mental therapy. 
In Christian education, five types of 
service were mentioned. 

The largest group of candidates ex- 
pected to accept pastorates, but not 
quite 50 per cent saw themselves as 
spending their lifetime in this work. 
Other positions in the ministry to a con- 
gregation appealed to 15 per cent of the 
students, mission work to almost 10 per 
cent. Some form of chaplaincy—with 
the armed forces, industry, penitentiary, 
or hospital—is attractive to another 5 per 








cent. A little over a decade ago, more 
Presbyterian U.S.A. ministers were be- 
ing buried each year than were being 
ordained. Alarmed, Presbyterians 
opened an aggressive enlistment cam- 
paign. By 1951, the picture had begun 
to change. During that year, fifty-four 
more men were ordained than the num- 
ber who died. An active recruiting pro- 
gram sponsored by the Department of Vo- 
cations in the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion was bringing more men and women 
into the seminaries. Enrollments in- 
creased from 868 in 1948 to 1,517 in 1956. 

If the church presses forward with 
plans for recruiting well-qualified men, 
and if it gives full aid to seminaries in 
their efforts to increase faculty salaries, 
expand plants and facilities, and provide 
more scholarship aid, we shall succeed 
in meeting the growing need for minis- 
ters adequate to the demands of the 
Presbyterian Church of the present and 
the future. 


—Marcus J. PrresTeR 


Secretary, Department of 
Vocation and In-Service Training 
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WHO ARE OUR FUTURE MINISTERS? 


RICHARD S. ARMSTRONG 


who left another career 


It was a fresh, warm Florida evening 
in mid-March. The Baltimore Orioles 
had completed another day of brisk 
preparation for the major league wars 
of 1955. The club’s young public rela- 
tions director, Richard S. Armstrong, 
and his wife, Margaret, had driven 
away from Daytona Beach for a rest and 
a quiet dinner alone. They were driving 
back to their hotel and chatting calmly 
when Dick suddenly turned to Margie. 

“You know,'I have the strangest feel- 
ing—I think I know now what I want to 
do. I want to become a minister,” Dick 
said. 

The couple talked about this idea 
until late in the evening. “There’s still 
no direct explanation for what happened 
that evening,” Dick says. “I was not an 
active churchgoer. This new feeling 
was something that came over me with 
a positive force—a compulsion that com- 
pletely consumed me. As far as Margie 
and I can remember, the ministry had 
never before been even mentioned as a 
career. In fact, the week before that 
drive, I had decided positively to devote 
the rest of my life to baseball.” 

Today, thirty-two-year-old Dick 
Armstrong, highly regarded by all who 
knew him as a real “comer” in organized 
ball, is a middler (second-year student) 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
lives with Margie and their three chil- 


dren (Ellen, seven; Andrew, four; and 
William Harwood, six months) in a large 
(relatively speaking), two-bedroom 
apartment on campus. 

The Armstrongs, since that March 
evening almost two years ago, have 
given up a home, all their savings, a 
five-figure annual salary, and a glamor- 
ous career of exceptional promise. More- 
over their own faith has been tried, but 
not found wanting, by the deepest kind 
of personal tragedy. 

Dick’s name could very well have 
been “Jack Armstrong,” because even a 
publicity man like himself couldn’t have 
invented a more “All-American boy.” 

Dick was born in Baltimore, the son 
of a Maryland sports great, Herb Arm- 
strong, business manager of the Orioles. 
The young Armstrong was a crack ath- 
lete and scholar at McDonogh School, 
near Baltimore. He won nearly every 
honor that McDonogh offered and re- 
ceived a regional scholarship to Prince- 
ton University. ; 

At Princeton, the young Baltimorean 
won many more honors. After two years 
as a Naval officer in World War II, he 
finished college and went immediately 
into minor league baseball as a farm 
pitcher for the Philadelphia Athletics. 

During this stint, he injured his arm, 
but was kept in the game as general 
manager of a minor club in Ohio. After 


Margie and Dick Armstrong receive long-awaited photos of their three children. 
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two successful years with this team, 
was hired at the age of twenty-six 
public relations director for the Ath 
ics. After three years with the A’s, D 
became a copy and plans director 
Philadelphia advertising agency. A 
later, he joined the Orioles. 

The baseball trade, from Oriolg 
president Clarence Miles down to 
bat boys, was surprised about Dick's 
cision. “But,” Dick says, “nobody 
me I was crazy. In fact, the letters 4 
ceived were magnificent. A couple 
ministers wrote me that I was going 
the right direction but on the 
track. They felt I should witness in 
job.” 

In May, ’55, when Dick made pu 
his decision to enter the ministry, 
would have seemed logical to have tz 
the ministers’ advice. The main reasm 
was Dick’s namesake, Ricky, who wajgDan 
then five. A year earlier, doctors had 

WE 
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told Margie and Dick that their excep 
tionally bright older son was dying d 
leukemia. The medical expenses since 
that time had been overpowering and 
had taken every bit of savings except th 
smal] equity in their house outside Bal 
timore. But the Armstrongs had mak 
up their mind. 

They put their house up for sale tha 
May. It was sold fourteen months late#} Ac 
at a loss, wiping out the equity. 0 
September 1, 1955, the Armstrong 
moved to Princeton. And less than: 
month later, little Ricky died in his 
parents’ arms. 

“This experience alone gave us a tre 
mendous faith in God,” Dick says. “We 
wanted Ricky to come with us to Prince 
ton—and he did. His life has been a 
inspiration to us. 

“We were wondering how we could 
make ends meet with all the medical er 
penses. Within a week after the decision 
was made, a vocal group I used to sing 
with in Philadelphia sent us $500 to 
help pay for Ricky’s medical care. Late 
on that year, I did some freelance wit 
ing work for a friend. And when I went 
for my interview with Dr. [John] Ma 
kay at Princeton and told him about 
these problems, he told me that the 
seminary might have work for a perso 
of my experience. Today I am working 
part time as assistant to Dr. James Quay, 
vice-president of the seminary. 

“T’'ve come to realize that the past two 
years have been part of God’s plan for 
us. God has given me a sense of value 
I didn’t have before. For the first tim 
money isn’t all-important. Now I'm be 
ginning to realize what it means to be 
a Christian.” —Henry L. McConsit 
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s late According to most surveys, young 
ty. Onimen and women are more apt to lose 
trong@hith in God than gain it when they go 
than iffto college. But for tall, rangy, good-na- 
in hisitued Daniel Caldwell Reuter, son of a 
New York lawyer, college not only 
;atre-Bshook his faith but changed it com- 
s. “Wel pletely. 
Prince-§ “I was reared a Unitarian,” Dan says. 
een am When I entered Colgate in 1951, I 
considered myself to be a doer of good 
- couliffand expected others to do likewise. Of 
ical et-M course, there was evil. But this was due 
ecisio§ either to ignorance which might soon be 
to sing@overcome or to nasty people less purely 
500 timotivated than I. 
. Late “College life challenged this neat sys- 
e wiit'§tem. Both my courses and my classmates 
I welichallenged the very bases of my tight 
] Mac@little ethical world. Here and there 
abou! cracks appeared in my lines of defense.” 
at thell The first big break came during Col- 
perso gate’s required freshman course on Prob- 
vorking# lms in Philosophy and Religion. For the 
; Quay, Bltst time Dan heard the Christian mes- 
age and studied the Bible. Although he 
ast twoMisill considered himself somewhat of an 
lan foagostic, he started attending the Col- 
values gate student church his sophomore year. 
st tim§ Early in Dan’s junior year, a college 
'm beBtagedy brought him suddenly to the 
; to beBtalization that his simple world of good 
Jorki Band evil wasn’t so simple after all. “My 
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Dan Reuter considered a career in botany before he decided on the law at Colgate. 


WHO ARE OUR FUTURE MINISTERS? 


sat ~=© DANIEL C. REUTER 


who discovered Christianity in college 


system had begun its final collapse,” he 
says. “What had happened, of course, 
was that I needed desperately to put my 
trust outside myself, I needed a Friend.” 

Outwardly, Dan was doing well. He 
was a straight A student majoring in po- 
litical science, a star debater, and an 
active and effective campus politician. 
But the inner struggle about his faith 
consumed most of his time. “The sum- 
mer between my junior and senior years 
was the low point of my life. I went back 
to college a very confused person,” he 
confesses. 

The confused senior did manage to 
sign up for a one-term course called The 
Christian Tradition and taught by 
Union Seminary graduate Dr. M. 
Holmes Hartshorne. Three weeks later 
he knew he believed in Christ. 

In Dan’s sophomore year at Colgate 
he had decided fairly definitely to fol- 
low his father and study law. But just 
before Christmas of 1954, Dr. H. A. 
Brautigam, chairman of Colgate’s de- 
partment of philosophy and _ religion, 
asked the future Phi Beta Kappa if he 
had ever considered going to a theolog- 
ical seminary. “We talked it over a few 
times, but I told him, ‘After all, I've 
been a Christian for only a couple of 
months.” It was a fantastic idea, but it 
did have a certain fascination.” 


Dan was informed that he appeared 
to have the qualifications for a Rocke- 
feller Brothers Theological Fellowship 
and that this grant would enable him te 
try seminary for a year to see how he 
felt about the ministry as a career. 

After considerable thought, Dan 
joined his hometown Presbyterian 
church—Eastminster in suburban West- 
chester County, New York—on baptism 
and confession of faith. Dan turned 
down a Fulbright Scholarship to Aus- 
tralia to enter Union Seminary in New 
York in the fall of ’55. His application 
for a Rockefeller Fellowship was ac- 
cepted. 

“I found seminary work extremely in- 
teresting,” Dan says. “I was thoroughly 
convinced of my own faith, but I 
couldn’t see any place for me in the 
ministry. I could see myself in a law of- 
fice, however.” 

Last spring Dan informed the sem- 
inary about his decision. Despite superb 
marks, he still wanted to become a law- 
yer. He planned to volunteer for armed 
service before he went to law school, 
but a promise intervened. 

On June 1 of last year, seminarian 
Reuter arrived in Marietta, Ohio, to 
serve the Board of National Missions. “I 
had promised to spend the summer in 
Ohio—so out I went. It was the first time 
I had even been there.” One day later 
Dr. Charles Pindar, synod National Mis- 
sions director, sent the tall New Yorker 
to a small town sixteen miles from 
Youngstown. “All I had was a map and 
a car full of Bible-school supplies. I was 
scared to death. I kept asking myself, 
‘How do you do this ministering busi- 
ness?” Dan recalls. 

Dan’s mission was a smal] Protestant 
group which had been started by an- 
other Union summer student. Dan took 
this congregation in hand and led it 
through a busy, exciting summer. As a 
result of his service, the members voted 
September 21 to come into the Presby- 
terian Church as a new congregation. 

But this was only an epilogue to the 
story of prospective lawyer Reuter. 
“Early one morning in July,” Dan re- 
lates, “I woke up to the fact that I 
couldn’t leave this life. I must admit it 
came as something of a shock, but I'd 
been too busy for any serious reflection.” 

Dan wrote what he calls a “sheepish” 
letter back to Union requesting permis- 
sion to return. It was given. And on 
January 15, Dan expects to be taken 
under care of the Presbytery of West- 
chester—his goal, the parish ministry. 


—H.L.M 
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Sam Lewis’s interest in music indirectly led him to study for ministry at Western. 
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SAMUEL T. LEWIS 


whose father is an elder 


Considering his family background, 
Samuel T. Lewis would concede that 
his enrolling at Western Theological 
Seminary, in Pittsburgh, appeared in- 
evitable. Both his great-grandfather and 
grandfather were ministers. All his life, 
Sam and his family have been actively 
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engaged in their church, the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Tyrone, Pennsyl- 
vania. Samuel T. Lewis, II, his father, 
prior to being ordained an elder, served 
successively on the board of trustees and 
the board of deacons. Sam’s mother is 
currently the foreign-missions treasurer 


of Huntingdon Presbyterial. At one ting 
or another, according to her son, My 
Lewis has served as “president of pra 


. tically every organization to which she; 


belonged.” 

Although Sam shared his parents’ e. 
thusiasm for church work, his primay 
interest was music. He was a choir men. 
ber as soon as he was old enough to join 
the children’s group. He played tk 
piano for Sunday-school classes. After 
graduating from college, he returned ty 
the church for three years as director ¢ 
music. While in high school, Sam gay 
some consideration to the ministry; but 
as he says, “I was not sufficiently im 
pelled then to choose it.” 

He began thinking seriously of th 
ministry a little later, when he was; 
student at the Peabody Conservatory ¢ 
Music of Johns Hopkins University. His 
classroom assignments and a position» 
baritone soloist at the Second Presbyte. 
rian Church of Baltimore led Sam t 
ponder the meaning of music, especially 
sacred music. “I soon realized I had been 
making a mistake; I had always thought 
of religion as one of the arts. It became 
obvious to: me that religion not only wa 
the inspiration of the arts but in itsef 
represented the deepest yearnings d 
our lives.” 

The new attitude toward his faith 
brought no immediate changes in Sami 
plans. He completed work on his degre 
in music and did some graduate studies 
and teaching. “Increasingly, however, | 
felt that while I was serving God through 
music, this was not enough.” To give 
himself time to decide whether to ente 
the ministry, Sam returned to Tyrone 
to be director of music. His parents, a 
though happy their son’s becoming 4 
minister, cautioned him not to base his 
decision on family tradition. 

Sam, who is a middler at Western, i 
certain he did not. “My goal is the pat 
torate,” he says confidently. In the meat- 
time, he is gaining experience by ser 
ing as the student assistant at the Pres 
byterian Church of Charleroi, thirty 
miles south of Pittsburgh. Sam has ™ 
intentions of abandoning his interest it 
music. At the seminary he is a member 
of and soloist in the choir, in addition ® 
being the manager, a position that et 
ables him to earn tuition. 

The twenty-six-year-old —seminarial, 
who is unmarried, does not believe his 
entering Western was, in view of his 
family background, a foregone conclv- 
sion. “Regardless of external circuit 
stances, everyone must decide for hi 
self what God wishes him to do with his 
life.” —Carvi G. Kans 
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CLAYTON R. PARCELS 


who thought he wasn’t good enough 


But for one man, Clayton R. Parcels 
today would be a high-school teacher 
instead of a senior at McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago. “Chip,” as 
he is called, followed his parents’ ex- 
ample and always was active in his home 
church, First Presbyterian of Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. He attended Sunday 
school without fail; he held a variety of 
offices in the junior- and _ senior-high 
Westminster Fellowships. Each summer 
he looked forward to two weeks at the 
presbytery camp. By his senior year in 
high school, Chip had about decided to 
become a teacher. 

“I had often thought of the ministry,” 
he says. “What I felt I lacked were the 
personal qualities I saw in the leaders 
of our congregation.” 

The summer before Chip entered the 
University of Michigan, he went to camp 
as usual. There he met an unusual per- 
son, the Reverend Edward E. Daub, a 
former military chaplain who was serv- 
ing as a counselor. At night, as the two 
lounged in Mr. Daub’s cabin, Chip be- 
gan to describe his plans. He also told of 
his liking for the ministry and the feeling 
that he wasn’t “good enough.” By the 
time camp ended, the chaplain-coun- 
selor had made two points clear to Chip: 
first, in God’s sight we all lack certain 
qualities; second, these deficiencies 
should not prevent a man from entering 
the ministry if he feels called to it, be- 
cause with God’s power we can do more 
than we ever dreamed. 

Chip spent the rest of the summer re- 
considering his vocation. When he ar- 
tived at Ann Arbor in September, the 
new freshman had only one reservation 
concerning the ministry—could he make 
the grade scholastically? To his fresh- 
man curriculum, Chip added Greek, the 
most troublesome seminary subject he 
could think of. Out of thirty-six who be- 
gan the course, only fourteen, including 
Chip, who got a B, survived the semes- 
ter. (At McCormick he receives A’s in 
both Greek and Hebrew.) 

Encouraged by his conquest of Greek, 
Chip began informal preparation for 
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his future career. He participated ea- 
gerly in campus Westminster Founda- 
tion activities. Chip read his way 
through most of the theological books 
belonging to Dr. William S. Baker, the 
Foundation pastor. In his junior year, 
Chip heard from Dr. Baker of a small 
rural church thirty-five miles away 
which had requested a student prepar- 
ing for the ministry to serve as its 
preacher. “I was really frightened the 
first time I stepped into the pulpit,” Chip 
relates. “Soon, however, I began to en- 
joy preaching.” Now in charge of a two- 
church parish in Indiana, Chip still takes 
his manuscript into the pulpit, although 


he never looks at it. 

The Parcels—Chip; his wife, Mari- 
lyn; and fifteen-month-old Susan—are 
much like other McCormick student 
families. They live in a seminary-owned 
apartment house for married students 
with families. To escape household 
noises, Chip rents a small study room for 
a few dollars a semester on the top 
floor of a classroom building. As with 
most seminary families, there’s no steak 
and mushrooms in the Parcels budget. 
After Susan was born, Marilyn gave up 
her job in the Loop. In addition to 
classes, Chip works ten hours a week at 
a Presbyterian neighborhood house and 
devotes about twenty hours to his parish, 
some sixty miles away. 

If this future minister, who is in his 
early twenties, had followed his original 
plans, Chip and his family no doubt 
would be vocationally established. But 
the Parcels don’t consider their years of 
preparation for the ministry a sacrifice. 
Chip and Marilyn are doing what they 
feel they must do, and, incidentally, 
what they very much enjoy. —C.G.K. 


Marilyn and Chip Parcels check up on a McCormick bulletin board between classes. 
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JOHN B. ORR 


who played preacher at the age of four 


The sight of a tall, young fellow, 
dressed in slacks and sweater, and push- 
ing a broom across a dining hall floor, 
isn’t rare these days. Out of the context 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
in California, he could be any college 
man, anywhere. But when you talk with 
this energetic, serious seminarian, you 
quickly discover that here is no “typical” 
student: Johnny Orr means business. 

For the characteristic that imme- 
diately sets apart this twenty-three-year- 
old middle-year student is his very ob- 
vious sense of purpose: He knows what 
he wants to do and why he wants to do 
it. When he talks about it, his face lights 
up; and there is no question left in your 
mind about the certainties that are in his. 

The commonly accepted pattern is 
that “sons of the manse” are expected 
either to be “rebels,” seeking anything 
but the ministry as a career, or conform- 
ists, going quietly into what is frequently 
assumed to be inevitable. Born into a 
Presbyterian minister's family on April 
1, 1933, John B. (for Berk) Orr is indeed 
a “son of the manse,” but here the pat- 
tern stops. Although he amused himself 
by “preaching” to empty chairs and 
boxes when he was only four years old, 


John knows that a decision to enter the 
ministry must have about it an _inti- 
mately personal quality. 

Many of the traditions and influences 
surrounding the Orr family would seem 
to make John’s choice for the ministry 
easy, if not a foregone conclusion. John 
was five when his father, California pas- 
tor Robert M. Orr, died; and Mrs. Orr, 
with her background in education, quite 
naturally fell back on her experience as 
a teacher. The Orr youngsters, early in 
life, were made to see the importance to 
the mature Christian life of trained minds. 

As soon as he was old enough, John 
entered Westminster Fellowship ac- 
tivities. During his teens he held re- 
sponsible positions in this organization; 
he was moderator of the Long Beach 
district, a member of California Synod’s 
Council of Westminster Fellowship, and 
was citizenship chairman for the WF 
National Council. 

College began at UCLA, with his 
junior year at the American University 
in Beirut, Lebanon. Returning from the 
Middle East to the University of New 
Mexico for his final year of study, young 
Orr was graduated with a major in po- 
litical science, general secondary teach- 


John Orr’s maternal grandfather, father, and brother all entered the ministry. 





ing credentials, an intense interest 
Middle East affairs, and a thorough 
termination to enter the ministry. 

John’s mind is very clear at this 
point; he knows why and when he d@ 
cided to be a minister. “Although every. 
thing in my life up to this time pointed 
in this direction,” he says, “I knew tht 
I still had to decide—fortuitous circum. 
stances were not enough.” 

Two factors loom large in this pe 
riod of his life: Westminster Fellowship 
provided insight into the problems ¢ 
other young people, and young Orr ds 
covered at first hand the intense concep 
of the Presbyterian Church to point 
young people to Christ as the answer fr 
these problems. 

But it was the Middle East experience 
that really challenged him. There in the 
vortex of international unrest, he wa 
brought face to face with the raw ten 
sions of restless and disturbed people, 1 
was having to give meaningful answer 
for my faith,” he says, “and I beganto 
be aware of the crucial importance of 
being able to give such answers.” 

John Orr’s decision was made in the 
face of heavy material odds. He finaneed 
his own way through college. And bis 
high undergraduate standing made him 
eligible for nonreligious postgraduate 
scholarships considerably more lucrative 
than that he enjoys at San Francisco. By 
doing K.P. in Alexander Hall in his spare 
time, he manages to pay his own way a 
he goes. 

But hardship and difficulty are not 
likely to discourage this young fellow 
who made his way on a shoestring 
through most of what are now the “Tron 
Curtain” countries of Europe. There is 
a hint of a twinkle in his eye when he 
tells of being on a train in Yugoslavia 
and discovering that his passport and 
belongings were on the section of the 
train that had been cut off some miles 
back. “We made out all right,” he recalls 
modestly, and you realize that this quiet 
young man is not easily scared. 

The future never troubles too much 
those who follow a plan, and John has 
tentatively scheduled for himself those 
experiences which he believes to be im- 
portant to his development and to his 
becoming a worthy minister in the Pres 
byterian Church. First, he plans to 9° 
into a pastorate. But he might later pos 
sibly consider a call to work in the 
Middle East, the spell of which is still 
upon him. This much is certain. John’s 
commitment is a lifetime dedication, and 
he seeks only to carry out the will of 
God that his own life may point others 
to the Master. —Louis A, PETERSEN 
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Riding in a tartanilla, Janey Thompson (seated, with glasses) and classmates go off on a picnic at the seaside. 
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of the One of thirty-eight American Presbyterian students spending the junior year 

be of college in another country, Janey Thompson describes her transition from 

quiet the College of Wooster, Ohio, to Silliman University in the Philippines 

much 

n has By Janey Tuompson with photographs by Jong Yang Kim 

those 

ye im- 

to his § Junior Year Abroad! dents studying in fifteen different insti- Oriental, on the southeastern tip of the 
Pres § These were magic words to me as I tutions in nine countries for our junior — island of Negros. The language here is 
to go @ &tin my room at the College of Woos- year of college—a plan of the Board of | Cebuano Bisayan, one of the three main 
r pos @ ler, in Ohio, last year and planned for Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian dialects of the Philippines. The many 
» the the year ahead. They are just as exciting Church U.S.A. Though I'm still quite a dialects are a big problem, for each re- 
s still § ad even more wonderful to me now as Wooster fan, I've also come to love gion speaks in its own way. Tagalog is 
john’s Bl sit in my room at Silliman University Silliman and the many friends and ex- _ the national language, but it is not used 
and HM the Philippine Islands, my home for — citing experiences which living in a new _ so extensively as English. All classes are 
ill of Bayear. As one of the five JYA’s (as we country offers. conducted in English, but the dialects 
thers Be called) at Silliman this year, I am My home for this year is Dumaguete, are used quite a bit in everyday speech, 
snSEN HMong the thirty-eight American stu- the capital of the province of Negros and are somewhat of a language barrier. 
Lirt Blanuany 5, 1957 = 








Junior Year 


Abroad 


I live in Oriental Hall, the girls’ dorm 
for upperclassmen. Although there are 
similarities to dorm life, U.S.A. brand, 
at first there were many new patterns to 
be learned. The day begins here be- 
tween 5:00 and 6:00 a.m. We go to the 
college cafeteria for breakfast; then 
classes begin at 7:00. From 9:00 to 
10:00 is convocation hour, with each 
college convening on a different day; an 
all-college convocation is held on Fri- 
day. Lunch is served from 11:15 to 
12:30, supper from 5:30 to 7:00. Eating 
in the cafeteria necessitated a quick 
adaptation to Filipino food. For break- 
fast we usually have rice, a fried egg, 
some kind of meat or fish, sometimes 
papaya (a cantaloupelike fruit), hot 
milk, and kutsinta (a “sticky” rice cake 
with shredded coconut—one of my fa- 
vorites). Lunch and supper are quite 
similar and go something like this: rice; 
fish; meat; one vegetable (eggplant, 
squash, string beans, bamboo shoots, or 
one of several other greens without 
English counterparts); and either juice, 
fruit, milk. or dessert. Siesta hour falls 
between 12:30 and 1:30, and it’s really 
welcome. It’s a long time from 5:30 to 
12:30; and besides, although it is cool 
at night, it gets quite hot around noon. 
In the evening, the lights in our rooms 
are turned off from 7:00 to 9:00 in the 
hope that we'll either study downstairs 
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in the big sala (“living room”) or go to 
the library. Room lights are on again at 
9:00, but go off for the night a little after 
10:00. Our rooms are airy and spacious. 
Since my room is in the corner, two of 
the walls are almost completely open. 
We have bamboo shades which we 
sometimes roll down as a_ protection 
against the hot sun or heavy rain. Most 
of the rooms have four or five occupants. 
We keep our clothes folded in lockers 
for the most part. Our matron lives in a 
room on the second floor, and the tele- 
phone switchboard for the whole uni- 
versity, which is operated by dorm girls, 
is in the room next door. As dorm girls, 
we have rather close restrictions on our 
outside social activities. The chaperone 
system is in effect all over the Philip- 
pines, a holdover from the Spanish. It 
means no individual dating for anyone, 
double-dating only for senior girls— 
otherwise, we must go everywhere in 
groups. 

Classes are quite similar to those at 
home, with the faculty here both Amer- 
ican and Filipino. Class recitation is 
called for more than at Wooster. Instead 
of waving their hands to secure the pro- 
fessor’s attention, many students here 
raise their hand slightly and say, “Sir, 
sir,” until the teacher looks. The ma- 
jority of our tests are objective rather 
than essay because of the language dif- 
ficulty. Unfortunately, this leads to 
quite a bit of memorization. At Wooster, 
a frosh cannot carry more than sixteen 
credits without special permission, while 


With Sue Nelson of Georgia, also JYA, Janey joins the university chow line. 


here many underclassmen must carry a 
many as twenty to twenty-two units jp 
order to meet the government require. 
ments. In the upper classes, however, 
the load is lessened to about fifteen unit 
a semester. 

As in any college group, the topic of 
discussion ranges all the way from boy. 
girl relations around to boy-girl relations 
again, covering almost everything in be. 
tween. The question of what to do after 
graduation, a problem for any colleg 
student, is especially great here because 
of the tremendously high rate of unem. 
ployment. The war, too, has left jt 
mark on the lives of practically every. 
one. It creeps into almost every conver. 
sation and story, usually in a joking way, 
yet with an underlying note of bitter. 
ness. The chaperone system and othe 
boy-girl situations are always under dis 
cussion. The girls think that certain boy 
is guapo (“good-looking”), and the boys 
all follow that guapa girl. Sound fr 
miliar? 

Currently on campus there are twen- 
ty-eight overseas students, from China, 
Korea, Marshall Islands, the United 
States, and Thailand. Jong Yang Kim, 
who took the pictures for this article, is 
a Korean student working his way 
through school by doing photographic 
work. We are all continually being 
questioned about the customs of ou 
countries. My roommates love to read 
my mail from home, especially the de- 
tailed letters from Wooster. Many stv 
dents are interested in studying in the 
States and are always asking questions 
about how they would be accepted. One 
that comes up quite often, since the skin 
of the Filipino is brown, is, “Will I be 
considered a Negro in the United 
States?” or, “Do I look like a Negro?” 
People from all over Asia are watching 
what happens to the Negro in America, 
and any unpleasant incident is played 
up in all the newspapers. 

Our social activities are quite varied 
The movies are extremely popular- 
especially the American ones—and exert 
a tremendous influence; we're always 
trying to live them down. Since Silliman 
is tucked in between the mountains and 
the sea, we have a wide range of ways 
for entertaining ourselves, There are 
trips to the mountains and countless 
beach parties and picnics. Remembet, 
it’s summer all year ’round here. Dane 
ing is extremely popular, and many 
students are excellent at it, especially 
the boogie, though social dancing is not 
allowed on campus. Chaperoned groups, 
however, can go to off-campus dances. 
There is seldom an on-campus patty 
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ITy a which does not have a Virginia reel, as 
its inf well as a “boogie demonstration,” a sly 
quite-§ way of getting around the no-dancing- 
vever,® on-the-campus rule. Filipinos are avid 
| Units # musicians, and there are many musical 
activities on campus. There are two 
pic of # regular college choirs, as well as several 
1 boy. off-campus groups. There is a band and 
ations § an orchestra. Almost every Friday eve- 
in be. ning there is either a student or faculty 
) after # recital. Our Sunday-afternoon vespers 
ollege # are also quite often musical, either vocal 
cause # or instrumental. Although it has a dis- 
mem- § tinct character all its own, campus life 
ft its # at Silliman has many similarities with 
every- § life at Wooster. The sharp contrast 
mver- # comes when we look at the surrounding 
; Way, # area—the town, the roads, the people. 
bitter # On the way to the cafeteria or to a class, 
other # especially in the early morning, it is 
ar dis § not uncommon to meet a heavy wood- 
n boy # en cart drawn by a water buffalo and 
© boys # loaded down with coconut husks. The 
id fa § barrio (“village”) people use these carts 
in pretty much the way we use trucks, 
twen- § and on many of the rural roads, the carts 
China, § are much more serviceable. Though 
Jnited # there are quite a few cars in Duma- 
Kim, § guete, because of their limited use (the 
cle, is § Philippines is made up of more than 
way § 7,000 islands) and great expense, they 
raphie § are a luxury item. Bicycles are very pop- 
being # ular here in town. Aside from walking, 
f our fi we students usually go places in town _— wa 



























































) read @ in a tartanilla—a small cart that holds Roommate Nora Tabunar removes mosquito net; Janey begins day with homework. 
1e de § four “not too large” people and is en- 
y stu: tered from the rear. This is pulled by a 
in the # small horse, and it costs only ten cen- 
‘stions B tavos (a nickel) to ride almost any- for women in this Bisayan area is the Week at Wooster, we have Galilean 
|. One § where. There are many shops in Duma- patadiong—a plaid piece of material Fellowship meetings here twice a year. 
e skin § guete, but the best bargains are found which is pulled around for a skirt and At this time, there are meetings for two 
| I be & in the market, which covers the equiva- tucked in at the waist, and the kimona, weeks in faculty homes on Wednesday 
Jnited # lent of about four blocks. Here we can a loose-fitting sheer blouse. Bakya, and Friday at one of three different 
egro? Bi find abaca (“hemp”) rope, baskets, wedge-soled wooden shoes with a strap hours of the day—early morning (5:45), 
‘ching § doth pens, fish, vegetables, fruits,... across the front, compete about fifty- late afternoon, or early evening. A 
erica, @ practically everything. Instead of shop- fifty with bare feet. The traditional shirt | Christian is to go only if he takes a nen- 
layed Hf ping around for the clothes we need, for men, which is worn in place of a Christian with him. In this atmosphere 
we hunt for or draw a picture of what dress shirt, tie, and coat, is the barong — of close fellowship, many questions are 
aried. BF we want, buy the material, and head for tagalog. This is a sheer, long-sleeved raised and answers sought out. At the 
ulat- § one of the many tailors. They do very shirt, with a U-shaped design on the same time, there are meetings in the 
| exert @ neat work, and the finished products are front. It is worn for dress and formal — church each evening of the second week. 


‘Iways # not any more expensive than ready- occasions by most of the men on cam- The following Sunday is called De- 
lliman § made clothes in the States. They are pus, and is very beautiful—and oh, so cision Sunday. After the service, all those 
1s and Hf lifesavers to us tall Americanos. The practical in this heat. who have made a decision to accept 
ways § shoemakers not only mend shoes, but Silliman University Church plays a Christ or to enter full-time church vo- 


e af¢ & make them for many people according big part in our campus activities. The cations are encouraged to make a pub- 
ntless H to size, although this is rather expensive. Christian Youth Fellowship, instead of — lic commitment. 

mbet, # There is a printing press here on cam- having a general meeting every week The word magic hardly begins to 
Dane @ pus; and again. instead of hunting as we do at Wooster, meets three times describe my opinion of my year here 
many § autograph books or scrapbooks, we de- each month in small groups in faculty — in this tropical paradise beside the sea. 
-cially ff sign what we want and have it made at homes, Each group has a different em- Asia has really come alive for me. A 
is not & the press. phasis—Bible study, dramatics, people junior year abroad in the Philippines, 
roups, Although Western clothes are usually of Asia, local social problems, and other or anywhere else I'm sure, is a tremen- 
ances: B Worn on campus, the town provides a topics of interest to college students. dous opportunity that I am daily coming 
party § mixture of various costumes. The dress In the same line as our Religion in Life to appreciate more deeply. 
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in sickness and in health, in glad events as well as 


Many people have the idea that the only time a minister 
should be called is when someone is critically ill, or when 
there is a death in the family. This is a limited and re- 
stricted view of the ministry, and it is gradually being 
replaced by a wider understanding of the role of the Chris- 
tian minister in modern society. 

The most obvious part of the minister’s work is preaching 
and conducting the worship services. The most effective 
part of his ministry, however, is quite often his relationship 
to families and individuals at times of great significance 
to them. 

Most ministers have had professional training in counsel- 
ing. One of the first things the minister learns is the limita- 
tions of his ability and the need to recognize situations 
where other help is needed. On the other hand, many 
church people simply carry their problems along all alone 
when there is help available from the minister. 

The situations described here do not exhaust the occa- 
sions when the minister can be helpful. Instead, the listing 
indicates that there are many times when the minister can 
bring to his people the resources of the Christian faith. 


@ Before going to the hospital 


Every minister has had the experience of having a 
parishioner say to someone, “When I was in the hospital, 
the minister never came to visit me.” He cannot call unless 
he knows you are there. To make sure he is informed, notify 
the minister or the church office before you go to the 
hospital. 

If there is to be surgery, the minister will make every 
attempt to see you at home or at the hospital before the 
operation and to express in prayer the Christian’s confidence 
and quiet trust in God. Ordinarily, the best time for this 
call is the afternoon or evening preceding the operation. 
If you are going for a medical checkup or tests, the minister 
would like to call sometime during your period of hospital- 
ization. 


@ When liquor becomes a problem 


Many people in our communities, and some in our 
churches, have let alcohol take control of their lives. Sev- 
eral million other Americans are in the same situation. 

Certain attitudes that may be taken toward the problem 
by well-meaning people only make the situation worse. 
The alcoholic is not a hopeless sinner. He is a person who 
has become a problem to himself and to others. 

There is no easy answer. The minister can help the 
alcoholic to understand the problem and can provide au- 
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thoritative literature in the field. There have been many 
complete “recoveries.” The minister knows what resources 
are available. Above all, he views the alcoholic as a person 
who is out of relationship to his own best self. 


@ Before engaging a lawyer 


This does not mean before employing a lawyer for any 
purpose but before engaging a lawyer when a husband and 
wife are considering separation. In the marriage ceremony 
each party says, “And I do promise before God and these 
witnesses. . . .” When marital difficulties arise, the min- 
ister is often consulted only after all arrangements have 
been settled; and in effect he is asked to give his blessing 
to decisions already made. You may need a lawyer; but 
if you take the Christian view of marriage seriously, you 
will wish to talk your situation through with the minister 
long before matters proceed to the point of engaging legal 
counsel, 


@ When a baby is born 


When a baby is born, the minister would like to cal 
while the mother is still at the hospital. He will rejoice 
with you and ask God’s blessing upon the child. The child 
is a member of “the household of faith.” 


@ Before a young person goes away to 
college 


The church wishes to maintain a close relationship with 
its young people during their college years. Many congre 
gations correspond with their college students, send: them 
the church paper, and hold a dinner party for them during 
the holidays. The minister would like to call in the home 
some evening before the student leaves for his freshman 
year. Since that date is always known, the minister can be 
notified a week or so in advance. 


@ When facing a difficult decision 


The big decisions of life are so important that they 
should be “talked out and prayed through.” Whom shall 
I marry? What shall I do as my lifes work? Should I change 
jobs? God never intended any of us to make these decisions 
alone, but they should be shared with family, loved ones, 
and friends. Often the minister can bring new light to the 
problem. In any case, he stands ready to discuss the matter 
in an atmosphere of confidence, friendship, and prayet. 
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grievous, a pastor is available to counsel his people 


@ When someone needs spiritual help 


It is a curious fact of human nature that people are 
often reticent in seeking help just when they need it most. 
It is part of our Christian responsibility to be alert to the 
needs of others. When you inform your pastor that someone 
you know needs help, he need not reveal your name if 
you think it best. The minister’s first responsibility is to the 
members of the church; but he receives many calls to serve 
people who have no church relationship, and he is glad to 
respond. The New Testament puts this quite clearly: “We 
are members one of another,” and this means we should 
be sensitive and responsive to the needs of people. 


@ Before a church member enters the 
armed services 


The church is eager to remain close to its members in 
the service. Many congregations frequently write to their 
young people in the armed forces, send them the church 
paper, and enter a subscription to PresByTERIAN LiFe for 
them. 

The minister would like to call in the home some evening 
just before the young man or woman leaves for the armed 
services. There will be a chaplain in the service group to 
which the individual is going, and of course, regular church 
services will be conducted. Your minister, however, wants 
the person in the armed services to feel an abiding solidarity 
with his home church and wants to assure him of. the 
prayers and best wishes of his minister and church friends. 


@ When a serviceman returns home 


One of the happiest days in any family is when the 
period of service is over and the family reunion is held. 
The minister would like to call in the home very soon after 
the person returns and to welcome him back to the fellow- 
ship of the church. Some men and women have had their 
Christian faith deepened by their service experiences. 
Others have become indifferent or just drifted away from 
worship and the fellowship of the church. In any case, 
the minister wants to welcome the returning veteran and 
to remind him that his home church is eager to renew 
the fellowship. 


@ When there is a death in the family 


For some people this is the only occasion on which the 
Minister is called, but, as we have seen, this js a limited 
and restricted view of the Christian ministry. 
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If the minister is not already with you when death occurs 
in your family, he should be called to bring you the strong 
consolation of our Christian faith and to counsel with you 
concerning arrangements for the funeral] and the interment. 


@ When there is prolonged reaction to 
grief 


Grief and sorrow at the loss of a loved one are perfectly 
normal. Jesus made this clear when he said, “Blessed are 
those who mourn. . . .” The gospel writer notes that Jesus 
wept at the death of his friend Lazarus. 

Prolonged reaction to grief, however, is an indication 
that the person needs help. God does not intend us to 
live in the valley of the shadow of sorrow, but to pass 
through it into the sunshine and strength of normal life. 
The deceased is not forgotten; but having committed our 
beloved to the keeping of God, we are to live with Christian 
assurance and confident hope. When there is prolonged 
reaction to grief, the minister knows the resources available 
to the person in need. 


@ When spiritually depressed 


The finest Christians who have ever lived testify that 
they had their “midnight of the soul.” Don’t try to fight it 
through alone. No one suffers with an inflamed appendix 
or a broken arm without seeking help. The minister under- 
stands that spiritual depression can come upon anyone. 

If God seems far off and religion has lost its reality, you 
are not the first person to feel that way. Even Job once 
said of God, “Oh, that I knew where I might find him . . . !” 
Remember the man who said to Jesus, “Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.” That’s being honest with God, 
and honest with yourself. Don’t struggle with spiritual de- 
pression alone. The minister will not give you pink pills 
or easy prayers, but he will understand the depth of your 
problem and will help you back to the reality and confidence 
of Christian faith. 


This article is adapted from a leaflet written by Dr. 
McCabe after he had been minister of The Presbyterian 
Church of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 
three years. Last September copies of the leaflet were taken 
to the homes of congregation members by one hundred 
parish couples. Before the leaflets were distributed, Dr. 
McCabe had called on each church family in the evening 
and by appointment. 

The author previously served as a Navy chaplain and 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Lambertville, 
New Jersey. 
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The Refugee Situation: 
To Meet a Phenomenon 


Beginning with World War I, the 
winds of political change which have 
swept Europe and Asia have borne be- 
fore them millions of refugees. During 
the first war, Armenians fled the invad- 
ing Turks. Later, a continuous stream of 
Russians, beginning in 1917, sought asy- 
lum from the new Bolshevik rulers. 

Americans again became aware of the 
word refugee following World War II 
when Europeans by the hundreds of 
thousands trudged wearily westward 
from Communist-dominated homelands. 
Then it was East Germany, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania. “Today it is Hun- 
gary,” commented Leslie E. Cooke, the 
World Council of Churches’ new asso- 
ciate general secretary for relief work. 
“Tomorrow,” said Dr. Cooke, “it will be 
somewhere else. . . . The refugee prob- 
lem is a phenomenon of our century.” 

The churches, Dr. Cooke said last 
month, are involved in a long-term com- 
mitment which will require both migra- 
tion and integration of refugees. “When 
emotions have calmed down and other 
news claims the headlines, this work will 
have to go on.” 

In Los Angeles, the general board of 
the National Council of Churches 
stressed the “imperative need” for legis- 
lation to cope with the continuing refu- 
gee situation. While expressing apprecia- 
tion for the President’s action in making 
possible provisional entry of many refu- 
gees, the board pointed out that “other 
refugee problems and still other emer- 
gencies may arise.” The National Coun- 
cil, said a resolution, “is convinced there 
is urgent need for new and early provi- 
sion for visas for our fair share of 
refugees, escapees, and orphans.” 

Roland Elliott, director of immigra- 
tion services for the National Council, 
reminded readers of the New York Times 
in a letter of the “hundreds upon hun- 
dreds” of refugees still in Europe who 
are less publicized than the Hungarians 
but just as deserving. In many cases, 
these persons have lived in refugee 
camps for years. 

“Today,” wrote Mr. Elliott, “there 
are hundreds of escapees coming out of 
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Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. They 
seek freedom. This movement is.accel- 
erated by the Hungarian exodus, and to 
date has hardly been noted. They have 
fled from tyranny to refugee camps—and 
the journey ends. What is to happen to 
these stateless persons?” 

Clearly, churchmen agreed, the era of 
patchwork U.S. refugee legislation must 
come to an end and must be replaced 
by a positive full-scale program to help 
more of the world’s homeless peoples. 





Aid to Refugees 


Clothing: Winter clothing, in- 
cluding blankets, baby things, and 
funds for processing, should be sent 
to Church World Service, care of 
the nearest clothing center. Centers 
are located at: New Windsor, Md.; 
4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 
1010 Ninth St., Modesto, Cal.; Nap- 
panee, Ind.; and 110 E. 29th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Blankets, medicines, and foods: 
Funds for these items may be sent 
to “One Great Hour of Sharing,” 
Roger H. Johnson, treasurer, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., des- 
ignated for “Hungarian” or “Refu- 
gee” Relief. 

Family assurances: Congregations 
interested in providing assurances 
for Hungarian families or single 
adults may apply to Miss Margaret 
Gillespie, Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 











Presbyterians Join Drive 
For Hungarian Relief 


American Protestants, under the lead- 
ership of the National Council of 
Churches, last month set out to raise a 
special $2,000,000 fund to supplement 
funds already designated to relieve the 
plight of the Hungarians, both within 
their battered homeland and in refugee 
camps in Austria. 

In announcing the drive, the Council 
said that its thirty member denomi- 
nations have already made available 


$2,000,000 for the emergency program. 
Many of the funds now being sought will 
be used to resettle in this country some 
7,500 refugees now en route. A total of 
21,000 are permitted under the Presi- 
dent’s emergency immigration authori- 
zation. 

Presbyterians have the opportunity- 
which many thousands have already 
taken—to contribute to this relief appeal 
through a denomination-wide campaign 
begun last month. Shortly before Christ- 
mas 6,600 pastors received a special let- 
ter from three of the church’s chief 
executive officers—Moderator David W, 
Proffitt, Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake, and General Council secretary 
Glenn W. Moore. 

The letter reads in part: “ . [the 
refugees’] need requires the expenditure 
of much more money than is in hand or 
available for relief. Additional staff, more 
food, clothing, and shelter must be pro- 
vided. . . . In the name of Jesus Christ, 
we must aid these new exiles. . . .” 

In response to the letter, hundreds of 
congregations received special offerings 
at Christmas. Others are planning to 
give special emphasis to the One Great 
Hour of Sharing, which will take place 
Sunday, March 31. [Receipts should be 
sent to Roger H. Johnson, treasurer, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
and earmarked “Hungarian” or “Refu- 
gee” Relief.] 

Two Hungarian-speaking Presbyte- 
rian pastors left last month for Europe, 
where they will work with the refugees. 
The Reverend Nicholas S. Sewell of the 
Groveland, New York, Church, is a mem- 
ber of a three-man team which for two 
months will assist with the registration, 
interviewing, and counseling of refugees 
in the vicinity of Vienna and Salzburg. 

The Reverend Stephen A. Feke, of 
the Warren Point, New Jersey, Church, 
is the first of three pastors to fly to Brem- 
erhaven, Germany, the embarkation port 
for refugees coming to the United States 
in Navy transports. Mr. Feke; the Rev- 
erend Albert G. Dezso, of the Osceola 
Church, Cranford, New Jersey; and the 
Reverend Joseph S. Marta, of the Clifton, 
New Jersey, Church, are to be the Prot- 
estant chaplains aboard the three ship- 
loads of refugees. 
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@ Refugee Report from Austria 


Assembly Area for Freedom 


This report is a round-up, made on 
the spot, of what the World Council of 
Churches and its member churches are 
trying to do for the Hungarian refugees 
in Austria. It is also an introduction, 
without comment, to some things the 
refugees are saying and thinking. The 
author is the Rev. John Garrett, World 
Council information director, who cov- 
ered the refugee operation in Austria 
last month with World Council Photog- 
rapher John P. Taylor. 

—THE EDITORS 


Tt was Saint Nicholas’ Eve, 1956. The 

forests and villages along Austria’s 
frontier with Hungary prepared as usual 
for the arrival of Santa Claus. But that 
night they expected other guests, thou- 
sands of them. The Russian flares were 
going up in among the trees across no 
man’s land. Sometimes there was a rattle 
of machine gun fire, then screaming. 
Over there in Hungary Saint Nicholas 
has not come for years. Now the little 
groups, coming along muddy paths or 
wading in icy lakeshore, were leaving all 
that at the risk of their lives. They stum- 
bled to the posts established by the Aus- 
trian police and soldiers. Then welcom- 
ing hands led them to lighted houses, 
barracks, school buildings. They were 
given hot drinks by the mobile canteens 
or in improvised kitchens. Food from 
the stocks of the voluntary agencies was 
served to them. They washed, and took 
off their useless shoes. Warm socks and 
dry clothes came out of the crates and 
cupboards. The children were soon ly- 
ing under blankets in the beds on the 
floor. For the first time for years they 
could put their empty boots at the bot- 
tom of the bed, in expectation of the 
fruit and candy Saint Nicholas would 
bring. 


Many of the refugees told how they 
had been helped, often by Hungarian 
and Russian soldiers, to find their way 
on transport to towns near the frontier. 
Then they had looked for guides. Some 
Hungarians who know the district well 
have been seeing groups through the 
mine fields and along obscure paths. 
They risk their lives—for a fee; but many 
of the poorer refugees tell of being ac- 
cepted into groups without payment. 
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The people come all night. Usually there 
are larger waves after dusk and in the 
early morning hours. “Have you seen any 
Russian soldiers?” we asked one young 
man. “Yes,” he told us. “We saw some. 
They fired on our group. Some turned 
their backs and ran. They were killed. 
I ran toward their fire and into a mine 
field. I fell on my face, and was left for 
dead. The soldiers went away. I stood 
up and came on.” 

As the man was speaking, John Metz- 
ler, secretary for Contributed Goods in 
Europe for Church World Service and 
the World Council, who was with us, 
examined a packet of cheese beside a 


small gypsy boy who was hungrily eating 
a slice ten minutes after his arrival. “U.S. 
surplus stocks, made available through 
Hilfswerk, Vienna,” Metzler said. Hilf- 
swerk is the Austrian Protestant relief 
agency. 

Over on the other side of the room a 
mother was changing her chuckling 
baby. The supplies of paper diapers 
rushed to the reception points in re- 
sponse to earlier appeals are being used, 
though the number of small babies does 
not seem to be so great as in the first 
waves coming over. 

In the adjoining dormitory men and 
women were sitting up in bed, excited 
and still talking about their escape. Near 
them others were sleeping by now, 
though the lights stay on all night as the 
latecomers straggle over in twos and 





Mrs. Frances Stone, volunteer World Council worker, reads to refugee in Austria. 
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threes and are welcomed and put to bed. 
One muscular and fierce-looking youth 
engaged us in conversation. He was sit- 
ting up in his singlet and wanted badly 
to tell us his story. He was a boxer and 
a factory worker. After being active in 
the fighting against the Russian troops 
and then involved in a strike at work, 
he tried to escape when the secret police 
were after him. When he had boarded 
a train, the police caught him and 
handed him over to Russian troops. They 
took him to their headquarters where he 
was set free and told to go home. He 
made for the border again. This time he 
was stopped by Hungarian soldiers and 
told to go home once more, but he made 
a final break for the West and was suc- 
cessful. He predicted the renewal of 
fighting in the streets of Budapest. 

A school in one place on the frontier 
was under the control of Austrian police, 
who were cheerful and cooperative once 
we had explained that the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the churches all over 
the world were aiming to get stories and 
pictures to help the refugees. They gave 
us permission to use cameras when the 
newcomers felt there would be no dan- 
ger for those they had left behind. Their 
list of arrivals, at 2 a.m. on the morning 
of December 6, showed a total of eighty- 
one people for the preceding twenty- 
four hours. Forty-seven had “come over” 
between six and midnight. Many of 
these determined and irrepressible peo- 
ple spoke with the usual complete assur- 
ance about the will of their friends to re- 
sist to the end. “There is a new slogan 
among the youth all over Hungary,” 
they said. “Hold your heads up—while 
you've got them.” While one boy talked, 
he played with a spent bullet that had 
just missed his head and lodged in a soft 
wall during the street fighting. 

We asked these “front line” revolu- 
tionaries how they had felt about coming 
into Austria that same night. Some of 
them said, “When we saw St. Nicholas 
was here again, if we had not been men, 
we should have cried.” 


The following morning we were at 
Camp Eisenstadt, not far from the Ester- 
hazy castle and the triumphs of Haydn’s 
music. In the muddy courtyard of the 
large, uninviting building our friends of 
the night before stood in lines. Some 
were looking for medical care and Red 
Cross clothing. Others were inquiring 
for transport to Vienna and prospects of 
permanent resettlement in Western Eu- 
rope, Canada, America, Australia, New 
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Zealand, Latin America. Staff from the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration and from the voluntary 
agencies, including the World Council, 
go out to these centers of second recep- 
tion near the border. 

The sign of Hilfswerk, the Austrian 
Evangelical Relief Agency, was up out- 
side one door. Protestants were asking 
there about their church and how it 
could help them. Caritas, the Roman 
Catholic welfare agency, was working 
through an ambulance unit. Our own 
World Council team at Eisenstadt is 
under Miss Ruth Black, an experienced 
English worker with refugees. She was 
formerly in Jordan with the World Coun- 
cil, and has been in Singapore in nar- 
cotics control for UN. Here at Eisenstadt 
she stands in a ridiculously small square 
of floor in a room piled high to the roof 
all round with plastic bags containing 
the assembled “welcome kits” of USEP 
(The United States Escapee Pro- 
gramme). The bags are labeled large by 
USEP and contain soap, washing ma- 
terials, sewing materials, toothpaste, and 
other immediately important items for 
all registered refugees. Next door, with 
the aid of contributed shaving kits and 
four electric shavers, we have established 
a room for washing and shaving—a 
World Council barber shop. It is a great 
rendezvous. 

With Miss Black at Eisenstadt is a 
volunteer, Mrs. Frances Stone, who, ac- 
cording to Edgar Chandler, is normally 
head of Macy’s “Personal Buying Serv- 
ice” in New York. In a little black Volks- 
wagen she shuttles tirelessly up and 
down the border reception posts at night, 
distributing socks and extending a wel- 
come. She is one of many volunteers who 
have come to the ecumenical cooperative 
staff in Austria for this emergency. 

As we stare at the children wandering 
in the foggy courtyard and listen to the 
perpetual blare of the loudspeaker, Ruth 
Black makes several of her informative 
asides. “There’s going to be a problem in 
resettling some of these children, you 
know,” she says wryly. “Don’t make it too 
romantic. I’ve worked with refugees be- 
fore. Some of these were wonderful at 
putting tanks out of action with Molotov 
cocktails, but to do that really well they 
have often had to learn the ways of what 
we think of as delinquency.” 

Miss Black has made up special “chil- 
dren’s kits.” She distributed 200 of them 
at a party for children on St. Nicholas’ 
Eve. The kits include a towel, face- 
washer, tooth brush and paste, three 


handkerchiefs with pictures of lions and 
tigers, a pencil, and a writing block. The 
party was run by the Austrian Red Cross, 
By December 5 Miss Black had distri- 
buted 16,000 USEP welcome kits at Eis- 
enstadt since November 16. 

We asked her how welcome the socks 
and stockings had been. “We need more 
woolen stockings for women, very warm 
and full length,” she said. “The silk ones 
are nice for appearance, but not so prac- 
tical in this weather.” 

The refugees move on to Vienna. They 
can be seen in their unmistakable round 
caps topped off with a tiny upright tag 
in the middle. They stand in line to 
watch the notice boards outside the 
registration offices of the Intergover- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion. Before that they have had to regis- 
ter definitely with a national authority 
and possibly through an agency like the 
World Council, for resettlement. Consu- 
lates are besieged, but ICEM’s offices, 
housed in two big old baroque family art 
museums, echo to the tramp of their 
feet. The stairs are black with them. And 
the miracle is that they are being moved 
faster than such great numbers have ever 
been moved before. 


At the World Council’s small upstairs 
office the rush is on. The corridor is lined 
with people. The first we talked with was 
an American volunteer, Mrs. John Allen 
Moore. She is a Southern Baptist. Her 
husband and she have been Baptist mis- 
sion workers in Yugoslavia. They now 
live in Vienna. Her husband works with 
the Baptist World Alliance. We asked 
her whether she felt funny about working 
with the World Council when the South- 
ern Baptists were not members. She 
smiled and just said, “We can’t be 
bothered too much about that when it’s 
a matter of helping people.” Another fine 
Baptist volunteer—a Hungarian doctor- 
tells how during the fighting he was at- 
tending a dying boy. The doctor warned 
the lad that he was going to die. The boy 
just said to him, “It would be an un- 
happy day for Hungary and the world 
if nobody was willing to die for others.” 

We followed the refugees out to the 
last stage of their Austrian stay. In the 
almost completed new transit buildings 
at the Vienna airport the passageways 
were crammed, Crew members of a big 
BOAC aircraft opened the way for ws 
to go on board with them and take patt- 
ing pictures. Nobody standing on the 
runway on that windy night and watch 
ing the Hungarians stream under the 
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shiny belly of the big aeroplane could 
help but feel that we of the West are get- 
ting a moral “shot in the arm” from being 
bound up with others in such a stirring 
story of quick action to honor courage 
and save the promise of free unselfish 
lives. It is easy to sentimentalize and 
whitewash an operation that has been 
improvised and has its serious human 
frictions and bad hitches. The churches 
are not free of them by any means. But 
there is no mistaking the infectious soli- 
darity of a job that has thrown people 
of many confessions and none into the 
work of receiving the victims of one of 
the greatest manifestations of bravery in 
the whole of human history. 

—JOHN GARRETT 


Sharp Rise Reported in 
Missionaries Overseas 


American missionaries are going 
abroad to serve other countries in un- 
precedented numbers. In just four years 
the number of Protestant missionary per- 
sonnel overseas has increased more than 
25 per cent. The present total—22,680— 
is twice that of twenty years ago. 

Most of the increase, 
accounted for not by mission groups af- 


however, was 
filiated with major Protestant denomina- 
but by evangelical associations, 
independent boards, and faith societies. 
These groups dispatched 4,170 ad- 
ditional missionaries, while in the same 
period there was a net gain of only 631 
under the auspices of churches associ- 
ated with the National Council of 
Churches. (During the past four years, 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions reports a decrease of seventy-nine 
in overseas personnel. ) 

The survey, completed recently by 
the National Council of Churches, 
showed Protestant missionaries are at 
work in 100 countries. Thirty-five per 
cent are in Asia, 29 per cent in Africa 
south of the Sahara desert, 
cent in Latin America. 

Despite some semiofficial attempts to 
discourage entry of new missionaries into 
India, that country leads all others in the 
number represented, with 2,127 as re- 
ported by 82 
covered by the survey. 

Next is Japan, with 1,562, and the 
Belgian Congo with 1,195. China, once 
host to 4,492 American Protestant mis- 
sionaries, now has one held in prison. 
(He is United Lutheran Paul Macken- 
sen. ) 
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NEW HIDDEN 
WAY TO HELP 
THE DEAFENED! 


Now you can have a tiny hearing 
aid with hearing at the ear... 
no cords or wires . . . no button 
in the ear . . . no bulk (approx. 
¥Y oz.) ... mo annoying clothing 
rustle. 

And you can have this aid within 
your budget. Audivox engineers 
have achieved the next-to- 
impossible in creating this miracle 
hearing aid that keeps your secret, 
yet assures you of natural hearing 
clarity. THE PRICE? a breath- 
taking, low $87.50. Write Audivox, 
successor to Western Electric Hear- 
ing Aid Division at Dept. 8P, 123 
Worcester Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
for full information, sent to you 
in a plain envelope. 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 


If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 





Write us for your 


FREE SAMPLE 








and full particulars 





RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (pep:. 8) 
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An investment now in a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY will give 
you a guaranteed lifetime income and 
at the same time help the work of the 
Boards of National and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7.4% depending 
upon age. Liberal income tax savings. 
No estate or inheritance tax on single 
life annuities. 

Secured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., and ad- 
ministered under the insurance laws of 
the State of New York. 


Invest Your Money Where 
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@ A Report on Unfounded Rumors 


Some Facts About Presbyterian Union 


Last month Dr. Robert Gibson, chair- 
man, United Presbyterian Permanent 
Committee on Interchurch Relations, 
and Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, chairman, Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. Permanent Commission 
on Interchurch Relations, issued a joint 
statement on the proposed union of the 
two churches. Following are excerpts 
from this significant report. 

—THE EDITORS 


ERHAPS it is inevitable that some mis- 
F interpretations and unfounded “ru- 
mors” should appear in connection with 
all important enterprises, even enter- 
prises of the church. Recently our atten- 
tion has been called to several such, re- 
lating to the Plan of Union now before 
the presbyteries of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. In the hope 
that it may be helpful to those consider- 
ing the Plan, we wish to report here 
several relevant facts. 


1. Christian spirit. The first fact we 
are happy to report is this: that through- 
out the preparation of the Plan of Union 
by representatives of these two churches, 
extending over a period of more than five 
consecutive years, there has been an un- 
failing spirit of friendship, sincerity, and 
mutual trust. Never has there been any 
effort to gain advantage for either of the 
present churches, never any intimation of 
superiority or inferiority because of dif- 
ference in size, never any expression of 
suspicion or ill will. The completed Plan 
of Union as it is printed was recom- 
mended to the two General Assemblies 
of 1956 by the unanimous votes of the 
smaller drafting committees and likewise 
of the larger Permanent Committee and 
Permanent Commission on Interchurch 
Relations of the respective churches. If 
there are written or spoken statements by 
individuals in either church which ex- 
press ill will, suspicion, disparagement, 
or superiority, they are out of harmony 
with the attitudes of those who worked 
together on the Plan; and they do not, we 
are convinced, represent the majority of 
ministers and people of our two 
churches. We hope and believe that the 
proposed Plan of Union will be con- 
sidered by the presbyteries of both 
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churches in the spirit that surrounded its 
preparation. 


2. Merging of institutions. One of the 
“rumors” which recently reached our ears 
was to the effect that it has been decided 
in advance that, if and when union takes 
place, Pittsburgh-Xenia and Western 
Theological Seminaries will be merged 
and the faculty of Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary distributed among the other 
seminaries of the united church. The 
whole report is, of course, without any 
basis in fact, and the latter part of it is 
ridiculous on its face. No decision about 
merger of institutions has been or can be 
made before the union. 

The Plan of Union specifies that no 
mergers shall be agreed upon or effected 
until after the union; that only the new 
General Assembly shall have power to 
authorize mergers of institutions related 
to it; that the new Special Committee on 
Consolidations, which will make recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly, 
will be composed of equal numbers from 
the two churches; and that recommen- 
dations by the Committee on Consoli- 
dations shall require a two-thirds vote 
of the Committee. Thus, any report that 
any advance decision has been made by 
anyone officially responsible for de- 
cisions in either church is mere rumor, 
and could not have any foundation in 
fact. 


3. Uniting of local churches. We under- 
stand that it is being said by some that 
adoption of the Plan of Union will mean 
compulsory merging of local congrega- 
tions. This also is “rumor,” not fact. An 
examination of the Plan itself will make 
it clear that all such mergers are to be 
managed by the local churches and their 
presbyteries in the united church, just 
as they are at present in the separate 
churches. Some mergers may be desir- 
able in time, but they will not be com- 
pulsory. 


4. Names of local churches, A related 
“rumor” concerns the names of local 
churches. “Will not the union cause con- 
fusion by forcing all Presbyterian and 
some United Presbyterian churches to 
change their names?” The answer is that 
it will not be necessary for local churches 


to change their names unless they and 
their presbyteries desire to do so. There 
are no requirements about names in the 
Plan of Union, and we anticipate that 
common sense and good will can resolve 
such problems as arise. Probably most 
local churches will not in fact change 
their names at all. 


5. Position of elders. Evidently some- 
one has started a “rumor” among the 
ruling elders that their status in the 
united church will be less than it is at 
present in one or both of the separate 
churches. This is not a fact. Study of the 
Plan will show clearly that the status of 
elders under the Constitution of the new 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. will be exactly the same as it is 
now under each of the separate Consti- 
tutions. 


6. Pension plans. Another “rumor” 
which seems to be afloat is that the union 
will cause pension or annuity losses or 
decreases for some individuals. This too 
is not a fact. Analysis of both pension 
plans now in force has been made by 
officers of the pension board of each 
church. These officers have reported that 
consolidations and adjustments can be 
made satisfactorily. They assisted in pre- 
paring Goncurrent Declaration 3 which 
deals specifically with this matter in the 
Plan of Union. 


7. Too much hurry. Some have ex- 
pressed the opinion that this Presby- 
terian union effort is a last-minute rush 
job. The fact is that this union has not 
been rushed. The churches have been 
separate almost one hundred years. The 
first discussion of union was eighty-six 
years ago. The first Plan of Union was 
printed and considered by these two 
churches a quarter of a century ago. 
Work on the present Plan was started by 
the U.S.A. and the U.S. Presbyterians 
seventeen years ago; the United Presby- 
terian Committee joined officially in the 
task five years ago; the three-way Plan 
was approved by both of our churches 
two years ago. The present Plan was ap- 
proved for submittal to the presbyteries 
by our two General Assemblies six 
months ago. The complete, printed Plan 
so approved was in the hands of all 
ministers, all stated clerks, and others 
early this fall, some three months before 
the time that voting in the United Pres- 
byterian presbyteries was scheduled to 
begin. 
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Presbyterian Men: 
Four on the Tenth 


Ten years ago the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. decided that it would be 
a good idea to form a nationwide lay- 
men’s group. Early in 1948 370 church- 
men met in Chicago’s famous Palmer 
House to plan the future of what was 
called the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men. And since then this fledgling 
outfit has become one of the major fac- 
tors in America’s postwar religious surge. 

The Presbyterian Men have grown 
strongly and steadily, and today have 
more than 2,700 area and local chapters 
in every section of the country. And they 
have had tremendous success in reach- 
ing men with the message of the church 
through their now-famed “annual meet- 
ings.” 

Some 600 men attended the National 
Council’s first annual meeting at the 
Palmer House in 1949. By 1952 this 
figure had mushroomed to almost 2,000. 
A year later more than 2,100 men jam- 
med every hallway, meeting room, and 
dining area for the Council's fifth annual 
meeting. The Council's yearly week-end 
gathering was in danger of being literally 
forced to a stop by overcrowding. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly to ease the 
attendance pressures. 

In 1954, the Presbyterian Men went 
on the road. To the Chicago fixture was 
added a Western area meeting, with 
much the same program of speakers and 
“Talk-It-Over” sessions. Almost a thou- 
sand West Coast laymen attended the 
conference, which was held in Sacra- 
mento. But the Chicago sessions at- 
tracted a record 2,652 enrollment and 
showed no signs of dropping off. 

The same pattern followed in 55 de- 
spite the fact that the Presbyterian Men 
added an Eastern area meeting in New 
York. And last year almost nine thousand 
men went to the three area sessions. 

This year NCPM President Kenneth 
G. McGilvray, Executive Secretary Paul 
Moser, and the other Council leaders 
have prepared for new attendance rec- 
ords by providing a fourth area meeting 
for Presbyterian Men—the Southwestern, 
convening in Wichita, Kansas, March 
1-3, With meetings in the Eastern area 
(February 15-17 in New York); the 
Western area (February 22-24 in San 
Francisco); and Chicago (March 15- 
17), the church’s laymen were ready 
o celebrate their tenth year with their 
most ambitious program to date. 
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Nelson’s Concordance of the RSVB 
to be published next month 


R888 eae 


' Special PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
+ only $15... if you order now 
LA 





In February, Nelson’s Complete Con- 
cordance of the Revised Standard 
Version Bible will be available to all 
who wish greater knowledge of God’s 
Word. A companion volume to the 
RSVB which enables you to locate all 
references to any of the key words in 
the Bible, the Concordance will con- 
tain over 300,000 contexts. 


Because so many words inthe RSVB 
do not appear in other Bible versions, 
it is not practical—sometimes not 
even possible—to use any other Con- 
cordance with the Revised Standard 
Version Bible. For example: the words 
“abandon” and “abate” both appear 
in the RSVB but not in the King 
James. There are hundreds of other 
similar instances. 

All Bible readers will find this Con- 
cordance the key to the Bible. Clergy- 
men will find it invaluable for locating 
quotations and preparing sermons. 
Seminarians will need it for their 
studies. Students will want it for refer- 
ence. Sunday-school teachers and 
Christian educators will find it saves 
many hours in preparing lessons. 

Under each word in this Concord- 


ance is a chapter and verse reference 
for the passage in which it appears, 
and a few words from the passage 
itself. For example: 


ABANDON 

he will again a. them in the 
The Lorp will not a. him to his 
he will not a. his heritage; 


Num 32.15 
Ps 37.33 
94.14 





page size: 8 x 1044" 1,900 pages 


You can obtain a copy of Nelson’s Com- 
plete Concordance at the pre-publication 
price of $15 for the buckram edition if 
you order quickly. Comes with two-color 
jacket. After Feb. 1 price will be $16.50. 
Black genuine cowhide edition: Boxed, 
gold page edges. Available in May. $25. 
Will be $27.50 if ordered after Feb. 1. 











e Have your denominational house or book 
store reserve a copy of the Concordance for 
you today, Also ask to see’ these two beauti- 
ful editions of the RSV Bible: Maroon buck- 
ram, $6. Genuine leather, $10. 


THOMAS ELSON & SONS 


publishers of 


The Revised Standard Version Bible 





COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
“ececrric’ PERCOLATOR 
Pom COFFEE URN 


GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 


WITHOUT ic COST! 
Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 
members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 


adds Ate dollars WADE. 2263 7 — ee St. ty noobli 





RAISE MONEY EASILY 
“and with Dignity 


Quickly. easily sold for $1 
per box of 24 —_ and 24 envel- 


, your . 
group, club. or school. No experience necessary. For 
samples and full information just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, 


754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19, Hilinols 


25 








TENTH YEAR 


FOUR GREAT 
MEETINGS 


Thousands of our PRESBYTERIAN MEN from coast to coast can testify 
to the thrilling experience of having attended one of these great 
NCPM meetings. Now in its tenth year, there will be four of these 
meetings (identical programs) to make it possible for YOU to more 
easily attend one. If a new experience for you, you'll see why so 
many of our men plan (each year) to attend one of these great 
annual “get-togethers” featuring internationally known speakers of 
church and state. “Come and See”! 


THE THEME: > 
“Il am not ashamed . . ."’ Romans 1:16 Kuv 


DISCUSSION GROUPS WHO IS INVITED? 

Did you ever sit in ona really Any man belonging to a Presbyte- 
hot “talk-it-over session” of rian Church, but particularly offi- 
Presbyterian Men, eager to cers of NCPM Chapters (or Presby- 
learn and share their knowl- tery and Synod NCPM Councils), 
edge of our great church and plus pastors, elders, trustees, dea- 
its .program? Accept our in- cons, teachers, staff workers, etc. 
vitation to “COME AND... All will find inspiration and help 
SEE!” and youwill be thrilled. here. “Come and See!” 


ENROLL TODAY Use the easy, tear-off coupon below to register 
for one of these four meetings, enclosing your check for $27.50 to 
cover the registration fee which includes 5 wonderful meals, plus 
meeting attendance, but not lodging. Registrants will be written 
promptly concerning hotel accommodations required. 








re ae, lt Tat a oe 


tion at meeting 


C) Enclosed find check for $27.50 
indicated with mark! 





NEWS 


McCormick Seminary Elects 
President, Drops Move 


The Presbyterian Church’s third 
largest seminary—McCormick of Chi- 
cago—recently took two actions of vital 
importance to its future. 

The directors of the seminary elected 
a new president to succeed President 
Emeritus Dr. Robert Worth Frank and 
Acting President Dr. Floyd V. Filson, 
And the school’s governing body voted 
to keep the seminary at its present loca- 
tion in northern Chicago. The board 
also voted to plan and carry out 
promptly a development program to ren- 
ovate and rebuild several sections of the 
campus. 

The fifth president of McCormick 
Seminary is a tall, young pastor and 
scholar from upstate New York—Dr. Ar- 
thur R. McKay. Dr. McKay, at present 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Binghamton, will take up his new re- 
sponsibilities February 1. 

Connecticut-born Arthur McKay, who 
will be thirty-nine next month, received 
his divinity and master’s degrees from 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. He has 
served congregations in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York in addition 
to his present pastorate. In 1947, he was 
appointed head of the department of 
philosophy and religion at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York. He has been 
an active member of the National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education and 
has participated in many religious radio 
and TV programs. Dr. McKay was grad 
uated from Albright College in 1942. 
He is married and has three children. 


[) 3rd Eastern Area Meeting: February 15-17, 1957 .... New York City 
[] 4th Western Area Meeting: February 22-24, 1957 .... San Francisco 
( 1st Southwestern Area Meeting: March 1-3, 1957 .... Wichita, Kansas 
(0 9th Annual Meeting: March 15-17, 1957 Chicago, Illinois 


You choose the place—the programs are identical! Come by automobile 
(fill ’er up), train, bus, plane. BUT DON’T MISS IT! 


NAME 











City 











(Give name of church ond city) 








McCormick President-elect A. R. McKay 
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The Church in California: 
Southland’s Big Week End 


The climax to more than six years of 
planning arrived early last month for 
the Presbyterians of Southern California. 
With General Assembly Moderator 
David W. Proffitt, other national and 
state church leaders, and several hun- 
dred guests present, the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Area, dedicated its new 
headquarters building. 

Located at 1501 Wilshire Boulevard 
a few short blocks from the intersection 
of the vast Southland freeway system 
of motor highways, the ultra-modern, 
two-story structure will serve as a nerve 
center for all departments of the Synod 
of California, Southern Area. 

Geographically this area embraces the 
nine southern counties of California, 
and ecclesiastically it includes the pres- 
byteries of Los Angeles, Riverside, and 
Santa Barbara—some 225 individual 
congregations with a combined commu- 
nicant membership of more than 125,- 
000. 

Principal speaker at the dedication 
service was Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
and former pastor of Pasadena Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. Blake cited the tre- 
mendous growth of the Presbyterian 
Church in Southern California and 
pointed up the need for an adequate 
headquarters to serve the area effec- 
tively. 

Also taking part was Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore, of New York, executive secre- 
tary of the General Council, who for 
sixteen years was executive of the Los 
Angeles Presbytery. It was under his 
administration that a decision was 
reached to build a denominational head- 
quarters on Wilshire Boulevard, and he 
Was instrumental in the purchase of the 
fist tract of land for this purpose in 
1950. 

The new building is of contemporary 
teinforced-concrete construction, and is 
air-conditioned throughout. In addition 
serving all units of the Southland 
Presbyterian enterprises, it houses the 
Los Angeles branch of Westminster 
Book Store, the Western Area office of 
the Board of Pensions, and the South- 
ém California field office for the Board 
Christian Education. Adjoining the 
headquarters building is a chapel, which 
Will provide seating for about 125 wor- 

rs, 

The day before the dedication some 
1,500 laymen and their pastors gathered 
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in the Municipal Auditorium at Long 
Beach for the second annual meeting of 
the Presbyterian Men of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Keynote speaker was Dr. Louis 
H. Evans, minister-at-large for the 
Board of National Missions. Another 
speaker and resource group leader was 
Moderator Proffitt, who had just re- 
turned from a trip which took him to 
India, Africa, and South America. 


Calvary scene is from “Jesus Christ, Son 
of God,” a Communicants Class filmstrip. 


New Materials 
For New Members 


This week, with the publication of 
Communicants Class books and film- 
strips, the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
will have for the first time a comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date set of materials for 
training prospective members. 

While the new series is designed pri- 
marily for use with communicants or 
confirmation classes, the materials will 
also be useful for helping present mem- 
bers to understand more clearly the sig- 
nificance of membership. It is expected 
that many congregations will establish 
adult refresher classes to study the ma- 
terials. 

The course is a co-ordinated series of 
three books and six color filmstrips. The 
Pastor's Guide, a clothbound, 205-page 
volume, includes detailed plans for ten 
sessions with young people and _ six 
meetings with adults; background in- 
formation; teaching suggestions; plus 
scripts and pictures from the filmstrips. 
The ten chapters in This Is My Church, 
a forty-six-page, paper-bound book for 
young people, cover the information pre- 
sented in the sessions outlined in The 
Pastor’s Guide. Woven into the text are 


SUNSHINE’S 


Your group will dis- 
cover the fast way to 
BIG MONEY GOALS 
when you show these 
strikingly beautiful 
Sunshine creations in 
Everyday greeting 
cards . . quality 
cards that you can 
sell at astonishingly 
low prices! There are 
many appealing Sun- 
shine “best sellers,” 
including the new 
Americana Tile As- 
sortment. 


SUNSHINE 


Scripture Text 
Everyday Asst. 


Impressively 
beautiful collec- 
tion of cards 
with inspiring 


spiritual messages. 
Write for your free 
folder on the Sunshine 


> Fund Raising Plan. 
Mail this Coupon NOW! 
_— —_ 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. PL-1 I 


| Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
(If west of Rockies, write Pasadena office) | 


Send at once your free folder on the Sunshine Fund | 
Raising Plan, with samples on approval. 





becomes o pleosure with 
pe oe MIDWEST CADDY. 
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Free < 
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1000 PERSONAL $1 
ADDRESS LABELS 


ip to lines handsomely 
printed with your name and 
black on gold- 

gumme paper 

(lg x134 in.) PLASTIC BOX 
INCLUDED. Save time. Pro- 
5 $8 . Use on 


books, records, tools, toys, 

etc. SPECIAL SPRING OF- 

FER_1000 for $1 ppd. ANY 

5S ORDE - Guaranteed 

to please. Write Sruce 

Bol 15 Bolind Bidg. 
48, Calif. 





PRESBYTERIANS PROUDLY WEAR 
SILVER CELTIC CROSS 
IMPORTED 
The ideo! Gift $2.75 inc. tax 
Actual size 1%" x %” 
larger Size Available 
SCOTIA IMPORTS 


Evansville 14 Indiana 








PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW D/RECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 








NEWS 


prayers, symbols and their interpreta- 
tions, time lines, and charts. 

The adult reading book, The Way of 
Discipleship, with its two parts—“Chris- 
tian Belief’ and “Presbyterian Back- 
ground and Practice”—also parallels the 
main points of the basic course. Paper- 
bound, it has ninety-six pages. Both 
reading books may be used for ready 
reference after their owners have com- 
pleted the course. The filmstrips, de- 
signed to be used by the pastor as he 
teaches, are an integral part of the 
course. 

The Board of Christian Education 
prepared the materials at the request of 
the 1951 General Assembly. To ascer- 
tain what the ‘course should include, 
questionnaires were sent to every pastor 
in 1952, and all existing materials were 
studied. Two years ago, forty pastors 
evaluated the results of the survey and 
study. In May, 1956, the General As- 
sembly commended the Communicants 
Class Materials for use in churches be- 
ginning January 7, 1957. 


Ohio Congregation 
“Adopts” Seminary 


A tradition will be established on Sun- 
day, January 13, by First Presbyterian 
Church, Dennison, Ohio. For this will 
be the second Seminary Sunday on 
which the people of the congregation 
will have made specific and substantial 
expression of their interest in the edu- 
cation of new ministers for the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. 

On Seminary Sunday of 1956 (Janu- 
ary 8) Dennison Presbyterians took the 
first step of a course that was to issue in 
a $700 check for the seminary nearest 
them—Western, in Pittsburgh. For 1957, 
they plan a “continuing gift” of a dollar 
a week from ten volunteer donors—$520 


for Western Seminary by the the end of 
the year. 

First Presbyterian Church, Dennison, 
was founded eighty-five years ago by 
railroaders, and still bears the nickname 
“The Railway Chapel.” The pews, made 
in railroad shops, are reversible like 
those on railway coaches. In one direc- 
tion they face the chancel; in the other, 
the Sunday-school stage. Last January 
the present pastor, William J. Murphey, 
pointed out that through the church’s 
three generations of existence, it had 
never sent a student to seminary or made 
any special effort for theological educa- 
tion. 

The plan for raising the special gift 
($1,000 had been the goal) was “top 
secret”; President Clifford Barbour of 
Western Seminary was invited to speak 
at the church on March 4. When he was 
handed the check for $700, the president 
was—his own word—“flabbergasted.” 

Many benefits have accrued to the 
350-member congregation from this 
emphasis on theological education, ac- 
cording to Pastor Murphey. A half-dozen 
young people are “very seriously con- 
sidering” a church vocation. Although 
the population of the area is diminishing, 
the church’s membership, Sunday- 
school enrollment, and benevolence giv- 
ing are all on the rise. The Railway 
Chapel has been sandblasted, its trim 
repainted, its aging windows repaired 
or replaced. A new manse, purchased 
only three and a half years ago, is com- 
pletely paid for. 

“The relationship of the churches and 
the seminaries,” Murphey says, “is def- 
initely based on the law of supply and 
demand.” And the time for a special gift 
to a seminary, he feels, “is when a 
church does not have any extra money 
—at any rate that’s when it worked for 


” 


us. 


Pastor and elders of Dennison church inspect results of fund drive for Western. From 
left: Lewis Kinsey, the Rev. William Murphey, James Armstrong, Michael Mehok. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


160th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey (the Reverend 
George R. Cox, pastor). 

85th. First Presbyterian Church, Par. 
sons, Kansas (the Reverend David ¥, 
Todd, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Cherryvale, Kansas (the Reverend Merle 
Q. Stevenson, pastor). 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Framingham, Massachusetts (the Rey- 
erend Edward Pierson, pastor). 

60th. Tyler Place Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri (the Rever. 
end Dr. M. F. Stuart, pastor). 

50th. Union Presbyterian Church, 
North Kingsville, Ohio (the Reverend 
Ralph H. Wagner, Jr., pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


First Presbyterian Church, Burbank, 
California (the Reverend Dr. Chester 
M. Buley, pastor), of a new church. 

Bidwell Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Chico, California (the Rever- 
end Dr. Ronald W. McNeur, pastor), of 
a Memorial Chapel and a Christian 
education building. 

The Coachella Presbyterian Church, 
Coachella, California (the Reverend 
Harvey W. Harper, pastor), of a new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Fredonia, 
New York (The Reverend David But 
trick, pastor), of a new church. 

Mifflin Presbyterian Church, Ga 
hanna, Ohio (the Reverend George F. 
Mace, pastor), of a new church. 

The Presbyterian Church of West 
Salem, Wisconsin (the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Slosser, pastor) of a Christian 
education addition to the church. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Alma, 
Michigan (the Reverend Bernard F. 
Didier, pastor), of an education-social 
hall building. 

Pleasant Run Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ohio (the Reverend Julian RB. 
Gresham, pastor), of a new sanctuary 
and Christian-education building. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Canoga 
Park, California (the Reverend Travis L- 
Hyatt, pastor), for Fellowship Hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Creston, 
Iowa (the Reverend John Gillesse, pas 
tor), for a new sanctuary and education 
unit. 


PrespyTERIAN Life 
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Of People and Places 


MICHIGAN EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
TO SERVE BRITISH PRESBYTERY 

Miss Rosalie Kinkead, director of 
Christian education for the past five 
years at the Allen Park Presbyterian 
Church, Allen Park, Michigan, sailed for 
England this week to begin an unusual 
assignment. The Women’s Home 
Church Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church of England has asked Miss Kin- 
kead to assist with program development 


Miss Rosalie Kinkead 


during the next two years. She will be 
working with women’s, young people’s, 
and children’s groups in the forty-two 
churches in the Presbytery of Liverpool. 
The assignment is the result of a visit 
in the United States three years ago by 
several English Presbyterians, including 
Miss Dorothy Pash, secretary of the 
Women’s Home Church Committee. 
The Women’s Committee of the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. Board of Christian Edu- 
cation is cooperating in the project. 


PREACHING MISSION 
IN PUERTO RICO 


Next week thirty-one ministers from 
the Synod of New York will conduct 
preaching missions in Presbyterian 
churches in Puerto Rico. Scheduled 
from January 9 to 15, the project calls 
for three mass meetings in San Juan, 
Mayaguez, and Aquadilla, these to be 
addressed by Dr. Charles B. Templeton, 
former secretary, and the Reverend 
Donald Lester, acting secretary of the 
Division of Evangelism of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. In the past, suc- 
cessful Presbyterian preaching missions 
have been held in Cuba, and more are 
Planned for the Dominican Republic 
and other areas in the West Indies. 
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CHURCH SERVANTS HONORED 


A surprise dinner was given last 
month in the Rouses Point, New York, 
Presbyterian Church in honor of the 
pastor, the Reverend William C. Wat- 
son, upon completion of forty years in 
the Christian ministry. During the fes- 
tivities, Mr. Watson was presented a 
check on behalf of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the church, 


@ Last month members and friends of 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Peoria, 
Illinois (the Reverend Cornelius A. Ter- 
hune, pastor), honored Mr. Lewis Long 
at a supper-reception-gift presentation 
program on the occasion of his retire- 
ment after forty years as sexton of the 
church, Mr. Long, now seventy-seven 
years old, has served under twelve pas- 
tors. 


@ Annual award of “Presbyterian 
Churchman of the Year for Southern 
California” was presented last month to 
Dr. R. J. Wig, ruling elder of Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church, who was cited for 
his outstanding contribution to the 
church at the presbytery and denomina- 
tional levels. Dr. Wig is currently a 
member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, vice-president of the Foundation 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and representative from the 
church at large to the National Council 
of Churches. 


ASSEMBLY AGENCY MOVES 


The General Assembly’s Department 
of Ministerial Relations has recently 
moved to a new location in Columbus, 
Ohio. Its new address is 4294 North 
High Street, Columbus 14. The Depart- 
ment’s telephone number is now Am- 
herst 7-5421. 
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How To Prevent Hearing 


Loss From Making You Deaf 


Do you know why you hear better some- 
times than at other times? 

Do you know there are many ways you 
can improve your hearing without using 
a hearing aid—if your loss is only slight? 

Do you know why most people who 
have a hearing loss find their condition 
gets worse as they get older? . . . And 
what can be done about it? 

As a public service, Maico has pre- 
pared a booklet filled with hints and tips 
on how to get the most out of the hear- 
ing you now have—and how to keep it 
from getting worse. This valuable book- 
let is yours Free. We'll mail it to you in 
a plain envelope. 


| The Maico Company, Room 31H 
21 North 3rd Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


| Nome 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 





If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding ‘edestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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HANGER COVERS 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


183] Services cathe Gharch. 1957 
cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 
as 3rd New You LAA 











Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, HJ. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send further information upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac- 
credited. Characterized by academic excellence. 





Robert D. Swanson, President Alma, Michigan 
Founded 1819. 


CENTRE COLLEGE _ , Founded 2819. 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
Centre College 

TRAINING—Four year programs 


} ot Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
for grade and high school teaching. 
Five-year special certificates in music. physical edu- 
cation. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal Arts College 


Ww o I T E Director of COE COLLEGE 


COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.0O.T.C.. TEACHER 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school), business administration, 
cape. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE or 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


BEAVER COLLEGE yas 
ral arts 
and professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.FA 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Admis- 
sions Office, x P, Beaver n, 








LASELL 


A two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bos- 
ton in suburban Newton. Libera! arts, vocational and 
general courses. Three-year nursing program lead- 
ing to A.S. a, Cee and R.N. Write for catalog. 

Laseli Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts. 





Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write Preside 

Raiph Wailde Licyd, x B. Maryville. Tennessee. 








Rapids, lowe 
“THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
_$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, , Emporia, Kans. Kans. 


‘COLLEGE OF WOOSTER *e- 


terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
raining for professions: en ipeoring. 1’ medicine, 
ministry. science and teaching. Write Director of 
jssions, College of Weoster, Wooster, 





; IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf! 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 

ROTC. Intercollegiate 
RINITY athletics. “America’s 
x. "as most modern univer- 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established. well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian Coliege for women 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
fF. L. McCluer, President, St. Charles. ssouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Agolicetone for comoutive scholarships due Feb. 
1 CEEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal 
Arts. A.B. degree. 14 majors: music, art, Bible, 
drama. Courses in nursery school ee Catalog 
Mary win College, Dept. Staunton, Va. 





sity campus. ” 


Distinctive, 
Presbyterian 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 
Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome, 


WILSON COLLEGE fer,xomen.43 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary. a school teacher training. ished 1868 
Sports. poo O0-acre comes. Established 
Catalog. Wttcen College, Bex L. Chambersburg. Pa. 





a, | atmosphere Moderate costs. Raymond C. 


sreecewi Tenn. 











DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Co-educational: Presbyterian: accredited 
Liberal Arts; pre-professional courses. Air Force 
R.O.T.C. Scholarships for dependent children of 
ministers and candidates for church vocations 


four-year 





Write: Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. V 
hest 


, . . wr Hi 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE _, shes... 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
HMlineois College, Department A, Jacksonville, llinois 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 

Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion 
science, business ges music, nursing, social 
sciences: pre-medical aw. etc. Annusi cost for 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





U L S A rgest Presbyterian. 


ted university, 
7 colleges: A. & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 





ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yorstiont 
ACADEMY 2prpratatory for grades 9 through 


Self-help program makes tui- 
tion, room, and mS only $30 a month. Christian 
ideals. Presbyterian Individual attention 

T. Henry Jablonski, P , Washi Coit Tens. 








beautiful campuses, national fraternities and | 

sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

A ~ iT E Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,235°3%° 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college Rrougs One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Spo golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive recholarships Cal a. 
C. W. Blaker Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Me. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744 





credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





“The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
=. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
ra. Pa. 





board, room. tuition noe fees $815. Write ® 
Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, Dekota. 





WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 
WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 
HOW TO SELECT A COLLEGE? 
For free booklet write to: 
The Director of Admissions 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Loke Forest, ilinois 
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WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban ine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 


Founded 
1890. 


BLAIR ACADEMY A Presbyterian 


School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
ful college Wolleauivned Wide choice of sports 
activities. campus in northwestern 
New Jersey ee eee Water 
James How 


Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, MN.) 





Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Prank F. 
Warren. President. . Washington. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 





MEN’S COLLEGE 
Easton, Pa. 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  prestyterian 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 





tional Affairs. Ratph Cooper Hutchison, Pres. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL of NURSING, PHILA. 4 


Nationally accredited program. Christian atmosphere 
and tradition of fine nursing. Se class now 
forming. Write Guidance Counselor for catalog. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Protestant Standards and Sensitivities 


sk almost anyone to identify the Le- 
A gion of Decency, and you will be 
told it’s the Roman Catholic agency that 
rides herd on the motion picture indus- 
try, rating films as acceptable or unac- 
ceptable. But if then you ask whether 
Protestants have any such group that 
can bring pressure to bear upon the film 
world, you are apt as not to be met with 
a blank stare. 

Nonetheless the National Council of 
Churches has maintained a West Coast 
office for its Broadcasting and Film 
Commission for the past five years, and 
it is doing a quietly effective piece of 
work. There is no attempt to exert cen- 
sorship over scripts or to organize boy- 
cotts of objectionable movies. The task, 
as the office sees it, is to stand ready to 
act in an advisory capacity on films and 
to suggest changes. 

George Heimrich, director of the of- 
fice, holds down a job that requires tact, 
persistence, and hard work. The movie 
producers are under no compulsion to 
submit scripts to the Protestants, nor are 
they obligated to follow critical sugges- 
tions when made. Yet the service of this 
office has come to be respected, and films 
whose content is of interest to Protes- 
tants are increasingly cleared with it. 

The producers have their Motion Pic- 
ture Association that gathers together 
many of the scripts and submits them to 
Heimrich’s office for reactions. The As- 
sociation is the outfit that over the past 
twenty-five years has granted or denied 
its famed seal of approval to films, judg- 
ing them on their moral merits. This 
operation involves continual walking on 
eggs. In our nation there are so many 
sensitivities that Hollywood sometimes 


Scene from “Friendly Persuasion” 
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thinks it is impossible to portray anyone 
as a villain unless he is a white Ameri- 
can, who is unemployed, without any 
specific religion, and with no identifiable 
connection with any other organization 
whose feelings could be hurt. 

Among those groups whose feelings 
might be offended are the eighty-four 
million Protestants in America. But until 
five years ago, evangelical worship and 
ministerial mores could be lampooned 
at will as long as producers could shrug, 
“Who speaks for Protestants?” 

Now Hollywood is willing, nay eager, 
to find stories that please Protestant 
ticket purchasers. There are balance 
sheets to show that A Man Called Peter, 
Martin Luther, and Friendly Persuasion 
are profitable titles. 

It’s not only allusions to Protestants 
but also Christian ethics that the West 
Coast office notices in proposed films. 
Recently when the Motion Picture As- 
sociation refurbished its twenty-five- 
year-old code, its director, Geoffrey 


Shurlock, spoke to the general board of | 


the National Council of Churches about 
the code’s standards. The revised code 
has tightened restrictions on sexy action, 
violence, and crime. A new prohibition 
has been introduced that disallows any 
action that “tends to incite bigotry or 
hatred among peoples of different races, 
religions, or national origins.” 

In its quiet way, the West Coast office 
of the National Council of Churches is go- 
ing about its business and making its pres- 
ence felt. The more understanding treat- 
ment of Protestant convictions in some 
recent films is a case in point. So are the 
more sensible revisions of the Motion 
Picture Production Code. —J. C. Wynn 








By Oren Arnold 


We finally got the tree out, the 
wreaths all unhung, the fruitcake all 
eaten, the misfit gifts all exchanged. 
Nothing material remains of Christmas 
except the financial memories. This is 
the moment of the year when I'm not 
sure whether old Santa slides back up 
the chimney chuckling, “Ho-ho-ho” or 
“Owe-owe-owe.” 


There can be no questioning the mar- 
velous qualities of these new 1957 
model automobiles. The miracle is how 
we ever managed to get about in one 
of those shoddy, poorly designed old 
clunkers produced away back in 1956, 
if I interpret the ads rightly. 

ce] e ° 

Experience? Usually you get most of 
it when you were expecting something 
else. 

2 co - 

Some good lady got mad at me when 
I told her church club that the bane of 
many church club meetings is sheer 
boredom; but twelve others troubled to 
call and say I was right. Most of the 
boredom is caused by poor programing 
and presentation, poor timing and lack 
of even the fundamental element of 
showmanship—surprise. This, in turn, 
accounts for poor attendance and low 
enthusiasm. More people will attend 
church functions through “want to” 
rather than “ought to.” 

° ° ° 

“A scandalmonger,” says Carl Soults, 
“is a person who puts who and who 
together and gets whew.” 

° ° °° 

Somehow I like this sign posted over 
the desk of Myron Bork, chief of police 
in Fremont, Ohio: “A drunken driver 
needs a cop for a chaser.” (Continued) 
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The Reverend Don C. Westfall tells 
about the zealous preacher who went to 
a big rural church for night service. He 
was so keyed up that he neglected to 
eat the bountiful pre-church supper. 
After services, somebody asked a farmer 
how the preacher had done with his ser- 
mon. Said the farmer, “He’d better have 


et.” 
e e e 


Seems like most of my wasted time 
is wasted when I'm trying hardest to 
think up ways to save it. 


° oO oO 


Best thing about Christianity is that 
we can grow in faith. There are people 
who reach a certain mental and emo- 
tional level, then stop: Joe College, the 
perpetual alumnus; the old soldier who 
eternally talks of his old beachheads; 
the woman who strains via cosmetics 
and costumes to hold her youth. This 
tendency carries over into religion. 
Many will strive to get ahead in busi- 
ness, but will retain childish attitudes 
in religion. Psychiatrists call this sort of 
infantile paralysis “halting the proces- 
sion of life.” Be wary of it. The mature 
ones grow in faith. 


It’s wonderful to have an open mind. 
Just be sure it isn’t vacant. 


°o oO — 


A sweet ten-year-old girl attended 
services in our big sanctuary, heard the 
choir, and rushed home bubbling with 
enthusiasm. “Mother,” she exclaimed, 
“they sang a piece called ‘The Heavens 
Are Telling’ and it was wonderful. It 
was by some new composer called 
Beethoven.” 

The girl was right. It was wonderful, 
and Beethoven's inspired music is ever 
new. 

o oO oO 

“Should a hostess ask a dinner guest 
to give the prayer at table?” a reader 
in Yakima, Washington, writes: 

No, unless by prearrangement. No 
matter what preachers say, prayer is a 
highly individual thing, personal, inti- 
mate. Some are uncomfortable when 
asked to pray in public, for all emotional 
structures are not alike. . . . I love the 
apocryphal little boy kneeling at his 
bed mumbling. His mommie said, “I 
can’t hear you, darling.” And he wisely 
replied, “I wasn’t talking to you.” 


In your family you can reduce friction 
to a fraction if you ask for twice as much 
advice as you volunteer. 
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BOOKS 
Spiritual Healing: A Skeptic Convinced 


A Reporter Finds God Through Spir- 
itual Healing, by Emily Gardiner Neal. 
(Morehouse-Gorham Company; $3.50.) 

Mrs. Neal began her investigation of 
spiritual healing expecting to write an 
expose of what she believed to be a 
particularly vicious form of religious 
quackery. After several years’ study, she 
ended by accepting the Christian faith 
(as a member of the Episcopal Church) 
because she could no longer doubt the 
reality of spiritual healing. Some will 
not agree with Mrs. Neal’s theological 
speculations about the facts she discov- 
ered. But the care and canniness with 
which she analyzes purported cases of 
healing leave an impressive residue of 
evidence for what an older generation 
would have called “modern miracles.” 


Communist-Christian Encounter in 
East Europe, by Robert Tobias. (School 
of Religion Press, Indianapolis; $8.00.) 
One of the most important and most 
fascinating dramas of all recorded his- 
tory—ranking with the formation of the 
Christian church and the. Reformation 
—is the struggle between Christianity 
and its twentieth-century “heresy”— 
Communism. And nowhere has this epic 
encounter been so brilliantly catalogued 
and interpreted as in Dr. Tobias’s schol- 
arly but readable volume. Here is the 
story, in amazing detail, of Soviet Com- 
munism’s unsuccessful attempt to crush 
the church of Jesus Christ. Young Rob- 
ert Tobias, a former World Council of 
Churches relief officer in Europe, has 
spent almost ten years working on this 
remarkable book. And it shows. His ef- 
forts should be required reading for 


Park Hays Miller 


every Christian who must deal with the 
Communist challenge. 


Why I Am a Presbyterian, by Park 
Hays Miller. (Nelson; $2.75.) 

To his latest book the author brings 
wisdom, insight, and information gar- 
nered from long service as pastor, 
writer, and editor for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Capsuling a wealth of 
factual data, Dr. Miller interprets the 
history of the church, what it stands for, 
and what it is doing today. Woven in 
the text are reminiscences and observa- 
tions that make the book a moving per- 
sonal affirmation of the author’s faith 
as well as a virtual almanac of Presby- 
terianism. 


The Christian and His America, by 
Gerald Kennedy. (Harper; $3.00.) 

Here is social commentary laden with 
pointers for the individual churchman- 
citizen. Searchingly yet considerately, 
the author, a Methodist bishop, examines 
complacency, “the lust for security,” 
dead-level conformity, and other national 
blindspots. He is convinced that “the 
Christian church is the decisive factor in 
determining the American destiny,” and 
urges churchmen to abandon the habit 
of halfhearted membership and start 
to take their faith seriously. 


Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, edited by George Ernest Wright 
and Floyd Vivian Filson. (Westminster; 
$7.50.) 

This is a revision of the 1945 Atlas; 
it contains eighteen pages of maps in full 
color, new material on Biblical history 
and recent archeological discoveries, es- 
pecially the Dead Sea Scrolls. The new 
Atlas is somewhat smaller in size (9%” x 
14”) than the old one and easier to han- 
dle. It is said to be the most up-to-date 
volume of its kind on the market today. 


A Lift For Living, by Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. (Abingdon; $2.00.) 

A collection of fifty-two two- and 
three-page essays which bring to bear 
Christian wisdom on the problems and 
frustrations confronting us all. Written 
by one of America’s best-known radio 
preachers, the book should be read in 
small doses; otherwise the reader may 
fail to assimilate the broad range of 
topics. 
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SEGREGATION 
in Sumter, South Carolina 
(Continued from page 7) 


the case was a foregone conclusion, 
however, the defendants participated in 
negotiations initiated by the plaintiff for 
a settlement out of court, and on the 
second day of the trial, agreed to a “con- 
sent verdict” awarding Nash a settle- 
ment of $10,000 to be paid in thirty 
days. 

Lest this settlement be understood 
simply as a capitulation on the part 
of the defendants, thus a moral vic- 
tory for Nash the plaintiff, it is neces- 
sary to understand the background and 
context of the suit, as well as its real 
purpose. It should also be known that 
Presbyterian Nelson and four others of 
the eleven voted to see the case through 
to its end for the sake of the principle in- 
volved, even though defeat seemed in- 
evitable. But because it was thought to 
be disastrous for the executive commit- 
tee to be permanently split and essential 
for all eleven to stand together as one 
man, the vote of the majority was ac- 
ceded to by the minority. 

South Carolina is one of the six states 
whose official government policy is ab- 
solutely to oppose “by every lawful 
means” compliance with the Supreme 
Court decisions on segregation. The ma- 
jority of the white citizens in the state 
are sincerely committed to this policy, 
and many of the more influential and 
powerful of them have joined the White 
Citizens Councils to carry it out. In 
South Carolina, unlike Mississippi, there 
has been so far no known successful 
attempt at violence against the persons 
of Negroes, although at least three 
Negro homes have had gun shots fired 
into them, and in the Camden area near 
Sumter, at least ten crosses have been 
burned—several of which were rather 
obviously intended as a warning to an- 
other Presbyterian pastor, the Reverend 
M. A. Sanders, Jr. Similarly, physical 
damage to Negro property, though not 
unknown, has also been relatively rare. 
(The car owned by another Presbyterian 
pastor in Charleston had its tires slashed 
and windows broken last spring. Earlier 
the A.M.E. church of the Reverend 
]. A. DeLaine was burned down, and 
more recently a Negro-owned grocery 
store near Camden was destroyed by an 
arsonist.) In all fairness it should be 
said that most members of the Citizens 
Councils in South Carolina would prob- 
ably repudiate such tactics. 

The strategy of opposition to deseg- 
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regation in the state is much more sub- 
tle and therefore more effective. It takes 
two forms: (1) economic pressures and 
reprisals against individuals who are 
known to support desegregation; and 
(2) a sustained effort to seize every op- 
portunity to weaken and destroy the 
NAACP-—the most effective, and hence 
the most hated (among white people) 
force working for compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

One indirect result of the activity of 
the Councils has been the widespread 
tendency in both North and South to 
speak and think in terms of two “ex- 
tremist” groups in the racial situation. 
Those who hold this view think the 
church should seek a middle ground 
between these two extremes. Informed 
analysts of the situation find it difficult, 
however, to equate as extremes two 
movements, one of which (the Councils) 
seeks to prevent obedience to the law 
and the other of which (the NAACP) 
seeks to bring about compliance with it 
through the courts. 

The effort to “get” the NAACP and 
thus lessen some of the tension that it 
creates as a necessary prelude to change 
is fourfold: (a) draining off its funds; 
(b) harrassing and isolating its leaders; 
(c) forcing its members to abandon it; 
and (d) restricting or curtailing its ac- 
tivity by legal and legislative action. As 
an example of the latter, the South Caro- 
lina legislature at its most recent ses- 
sion passed a law making it illegal for 
any state, county, or municipal agency 
to employ a member of the NAACP. 
This act threatens the employment of 
several hundred Negro school teachers, 
streetcleaners, clerks, and janitors. The 
constitutionality of this law is now be- 
ing tested by twenty-four teachers in 
Elloree, South Carolina. Another bill 
before the same legislature failed to 
pass. It would have taken away the tax- 
exempt status of any church that per- 
mitted an NAACP meeting to be held 
on its premises. 

The significance of this latter bill is 
that it implicitly admitted publicly what 
almost every Southern Negro knows 
privately—that the NAACP in the South 
is primarily a religiously oriented, 
church-related movement, and one that 
has the support (in many cases, the 
leadership) of responsible Negro pastors 
and laymen. Throughout many sections 
of the Deep South, it meets almost ex- 
clusively in churches. Its meetings have 
many of the characteristics of a Chris- 
tian religious service, with hymns, 
prayers, and speeches that frequently 
take on the aspects of sermons. One at- 


tending such a meeting does not get the 
impression, as in the case of certain 
“secular” movements (like a_ political 
campaign, for example) that God is 
being brought in to sanctify the goals 
and efforts of the movement. Rather, the 
impression is quite clear that the goals 
and efforts of this movement rise up 
naturally and inevitably as concrete ex- 
pressions of the faith of its members. 
Among Southern Negroes no movement 
or organization receives a significant de- 
gree of support without the tacit ap- 
proval of local church leadership. The 
NAACP has that support. Many Pres- 
byterian pastors like Nelsor and San- 
ders hold local positions of leadership 
in it. This is one reason why Commu- 
nism has made no headway among those 
who might have been thought to be 
most vulnerable to it. 

The libel suit against the Sumter 
NAACP took place within this general 
context of opposition to desegregation 
and determination to destroy the or- 
ganization that is pressing most vigor- 
ously for it. Those who are sympathetic 
with the defendants believe that Attor- 
ney Nash saw an opportunity to harrass 
some of its leaders, drain off some of its 
funds, and strike a mortal blow at its 
future effectiveness in South Carolina. 
He himself stated that he did not intend 
to use any of the money he won for 
personal gain, but would turn it over “to 
certain agencies and organizations in 
which he maintains a serious interest” 
(Charleston News & Courier, November 
6, 1956). During the trial his demeanor 
toward the defendants was consistently 
cordial and friendly, and he made it a 
point to let them know that nothing per- 
sonal was intended against them in his 
suit. 

The settlement out of court was thus 
made for several legitimate reasons. In 
the first place the defendants were 
strongly convinced that they could never 
win their case within the judicial system 
of South Carolina, the climate of 
(white) public and private opinion be- 
ing what it is, and that the final judg- 
ment would be far in excess of $10,000. 
Since the executive committee is per- 
manently committed to seek to open 
public facilities such as playgrounds and 
community libraries to Negroes in the 
future, the payment of an exorbitant 
judgment would have cut off all finan- 
cial support for such efforts. 

In the second place, the records of the 
Sumter NAACP had been subpoenaed; 
and although those records themselves 
did not contain any membership list, the 
likelihood was great that the defendants 
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in Sumter, South Carolina 


(Continued) 


would have been forced to disclose the 
names of many of the local members in 
court, thus subjecting them to economic 
reprisals similar to those visited upon 
the original petition signers. : 

In the third place, the interest and 
moral support shown by the Negro com- 
munity indicated that there was a 
chance of raising a good portion of a 
relatively “reasonable” settlement by a 
local appeal for funds. Hence the con- 
sent verdict was agreed to, and the de- 
fendants set about trying to raise $10,- 
000 within the thirty days alloted to 
them for that purpose. 

The present writer [a Presbyterian 
minister and a staff member of the board 
of Christian Education] was invited to 
speak at a fund-raising rally at Shiloh 
Church, Sumter, on the night before the 
payment of the $10,000 had to be made. 
Of the more than 225 persons attending 
the rally, I was the only white man pres- 
ent. 

Contributions had been sought lo- 
cally, I learned, from various sources: 
churches and ministers, businessmen, so- 
cial clubs and Greek letter societies, in- 
dividuals, faculty and student bodies of 
near-by Negro schools, and NAACP 
branches in adjacent communities. At 
the rally itself funds were solicited and 
brought up and laid on the Communion 
table of the church by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, women, and children. 
Well-dressed businessmen laid down 
five- and ten-dollar bills; shabbily 
dressed tenant farmers brought dollar 
bills and fifty-cent pieces; children— 
ten, twelve, and fourteen years old— 
brought their pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and quarters. When all the money had 
been received from local sources, the 
total amount raised within a fifty-mile 
radius of Sumter came to over $7,200. 
Not one cent of that total came from a 
white person. 

When I rose to speak, the substance 
of my remarks was that the whole 
church is the Body of Christ; that if any 
member suffers, all suffer together; that 
if any member is honored, all rejoice to- 
gether; that what had happened to the 
Sumter group had happened to the 
whole church; that the just and demo- 
cratic society sought by the Sumter 
group was the legitimate goal of the 
church’s mission on earth; and finally 
that Mr. Nelson had in his pocket a 
check for $10,000 from the church of 
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which he is a minister. The last meeting 
of General Assembly, I explained, had 
provided that aid be given to Presbyte- 
rians in situations of this kind. 

The congregation (and the word is 
used advisedly, since the whole meeting 
was essentially Christian worship—proc- 
lamation of the gospel, prayer, exhorta- 
tion, and, unlike much Christian wor- 
ship, action)—the congregation rose as 
one person. They shouted. They 
clapped. They laughed aloud. Some 
wept. 

After the meeting was over, the Rev- 
erend M. A. Sanders said, with uninten- 
tional exaggeration, “This is the greatest 
thing the Presbyterian Church has ever 
done down here. It means more than all 
the teachers, all the schools that our 
church has ever put in the South. I have 
never been as proud of my church as I 
am tonight. I predict that before this 
episode is closed, it will not have cost 
the budget of the church a single 
penny.” 

The background for this dramatic in- 
tervention on the part of the church be- 
gins at the 168th General Assembly. 

In May, 1956, the Assembly took note 
of the boycotts and other punitive re- 
prisals directed against some Americans 
supporting the Supreme Court’s decision 
regarding segregated public schools. 
The Assembly designated victims of 
these measures as “political refugees in 
our own country,” and took action that 
“assures members of our presbyteries 
and churches, who may be under perse- 
cution, of the corporate support of our 
church, and directs the Stated Clerk to 





Radio Broadcasts 


Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour,” heard on about 
300 radio stations: Jan. 6—Glenn 
W. Moore of New York, New York. 
Jan. 13—Charles T. Leber of New 
York. Jan. 20—G. Raymond Camp- 
bell of Oklahoma City. 


Seminary Sunday observance on 
“Church of the Air,” January 13, 
1957. Claude S. Conley, speaker; 
music by choir of Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary. CBS radio network, 
10:30 to 11:00 p.m. (EsT). 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence 
Lange continue “Pilgrimage—In 
Search of Truth.” ABC radio net- 
work, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EST). 











give them encouragement, counsel, and 
other assistance as he may judge to be 
appropriate” (P.L., July 7, 1956). 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake and Dr, 
Paul Calvin Payne (general secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education) were 
informed of the situation in Sumter and 
the urgency of any contemplated action. 
After consultation, the Stated Clerk in. 
dicated his judgment that the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s responsibility in the 
situation, in the light of the action of the 
General Assembly referred to above, 
must express itself at least in behalf of 
the Reverend James Herbert Nelson’s 
“share” of the $10,000 judgment. Later, 
on the Friday just preceding the 
Wednesday, when the settlement fell 
due and when the latest word available 
was that Nelson had only $15 in hand, 
it seemed that the whole executive com- 
mittee was to be caught unable to “pay 
off” at the deadline. Further, because 
of the nature of the suit, each individual 
defendant was liable for the entire $10, 
000 until the total amount was paid. Be. 
cause of the urgency of the situation, Dr. 
Blake acted decisively to underwrite the 
whole debt of the defendants, and a 
check for $10,000 made out to J. Her- 
bert Nelson was in the hands of the So- 
cia] Education and Action Department 
for forwarding to him. 

It was not intended that the entire 
$10,000 should come ultimately from 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., but 
only that it should be advanced imme- 
diately because of the time limitation, 
with the understanding that financial re- 
sponse would be sought from the other 
three denominations whose ministers 
were involved (Methodist, Baptist, and 
A.M.E.). 

The prediction of Pastor Sanders that 
this action would not cost the church “a 
single penny” has already been well- 
nigh fulfilled. Persons who have even 
a superficial knowledge of the contem- 
porary situation in both North and 
South, however, are convinced that in- 
cidents will continue to arise (some are 
already in the making) when the church 
that feels a sense of responsibility and 
involvement will again and again be 
called to act out of that sense of respon- 
sibility in behalf of Christians who wil 
be caught in comparable straits. The 
need for a substantial fund or pool, des- 
ignated for the relief of “political refu- 
gees in our own country” is great. 


Persons desiring to contribute to such 
a fund may send their contributions 
the office of the Stated Clerk, 525 With 
erspoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Penna. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by DOROTHY BALLARD 











SPIDERS AND ~ dicot 


The rain began in the Connecticut 
village while Jonathan and two of his 
friends were playing “Indian and set- 
tler.” They ran to the old fort for shelter 
-the same old fort that not long ago 
had protected the pioneers from real In- 
dians. 

“Let’s go home,” 
half an hour. 

“Wait just a little while and see the 
rainbow,” Jonathan suggested. 

Quiet, slim, and pale, Jonathan Ed- 
wards looked around for something to 
keep Timothy and James amused until 
the shower ended. “Find me a spider, 
and I'll show you some tricks,” he said 
to James. 

“You know more about spiders than 
anybody,” Timothy said admiringly. 
“How did you learn so much?” 

“I watched them,” answered Jona- 
than with a serious smile. He did indeed 
know a lot about spiders. For years he 
had been curious about the way they 
built their lacy webs and floated through 
the air as though they had wings. Care- 
fully he had written down all the things 
he had discovered about spiders. 

James brought a splinter of wood 
with a brown spider dangling from one 
end. “Here, Jonathan, make him fly.” 

Jonathan waved the splinter gently 
in the air. The spider spun off toward 
the open doorway of the fort. “Now see 
him climb back.” 

“Do they really make that thread 
tome out of their bodies?” asked James. 

“It’s a liquid, squeezed out of a tiny 
hole,” Jonathan explained. “When the 


said Timothy after 


liquid gets into the air, it hardens 
enough to make a thread.” 

James edged closer. “Some spiders 
make their webs in the grass. I saw one 
covered with dew. The sun was shining 
on the little drops, and in every drop 
there was a rainbow.” 

Jonathan looked out at the thinning 
clouds. “It’s time to look for our big 
rainbow.” He swung the spider into a 
dark corner and joined the other boys 
in the doorway. As the sun streamed 
from the west, a broad, arching band of 
colors began to glow high in the east. 

Sometimes it seemed to Jonathan that 
God had filled the sky and fields and 
woods so full of amazing and beautiful 
things that it was too much for a boy's 
mind to hold. Words just couldn't tell 
how he felt. Until the rainbow faded 
away, Jonathan stood silent. 

Then he said suddenly, “I can make 
a rainbow.” 

“You can’t!” cried Timothy, disbeliev- 
ing. “I never heard of such a thing.” 

For answer, Jonathan beckoned the 
boys to follow him down to the brook. 

“You stand here and look toward that 
shady spot,” he directed. He knelt on 
a rock and filled his mouth with water. 
Then he rose up and blew out the water 
in a fine spray. The sun, striking the 
droplets, turned the spray into a half- 
circle of colors. 

“You did it! You made a rainbow!” 
shrieked James. “Can I do it?” 

“Of course.” Jonathan looked pleased. 
“Always stand between the sun and 
something dark, like that shady spot. 


Then spurt the water out of your mouth, 
and there’s the rainbow.” 

Timothy and James had to try it right 
away. 

“How did you learn to do this?” Tim- 
othy asked, when he had blown a dozen 
mouthfuls of water. “The same way 
you learned about spiders?” 

Jonathan nodded. “Once I heard a 
man tell about a rainbow flashing in 
the mist thrown up by the water wheel 
at the sawmill. Then I began to notice 
that wherever there was a_ rainbow, 
there were water and sunshine. But the 
water was broken up into tiny drops. 
So I thought of blowing it out of my 
mouth.” 

Timothy and James looked at Jona- 
than with admiration. James said, “I 
guess anybody can learn lots of things 
just by watching and listening.” 

“And thinking,” added Jonathan, who 
was wise for his eleven years. 


After his boyhood on a Connecticut 
farm and studies at Yale, Jonathan Ed- 
wards (1703-1758) began preaching at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. In 1751 
he took his wife and family to a frontier 
parish in western Massachusetts and 
became a missionary to the Housatonic 
Indians. Later he was made president of 
the college at Princeton, but died after 
serving only a few months. Jonathan 
Edwards was famous both in America 
and England for his preaching and his 
religious writings. 
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